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THE WOUNDED IN TIMES OF PEACE. 
By A. Varona, M.D., Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


Section II. 
TRANSPORTATION OF THE WOUNDED. 


When a wounded man has to be moved, well-trained 
men, appropriate stretchers and well-constructed ambu- 
lance wagons should be used. 

If the be less than half a mile, it is easier and 
safer to use a stretcher carried by hand ; if greater than 
half a mile, an ambulance wagon must be used. In 
crowded cities it is perhaps better to use the ‘tambulance” 
in all cases. . 

Before attempting to remove an injured man from 
the spot where he has fallen, the stretcher should be 
brought close up to him ; the wounded man should not 
be carried by hand further than can be avoided. In 

lacing the stretcher for this purpose, it should not be 

d by the side of the patient, but at his head, and 
should not be placed cross-wise, but the length of the 
stretcher should be in the same direction as that in which 
the wounded man happens to be lying. By this means 
the patient is readily carried head forward over the 
canvas on which he is to lie, and the bearers move with 
aclear view of the stretcher before and between them, 
until the patient’s head is directly over the pillow on 
which it is to rest. 

The front and rear bearers of the conveyance must 
start with opposite feet. They must not move “in step,” 
but, on the contrary, must march out of step, or, as the 
ordinary expression is, must ‘‘ break step.” If the man 
in front steps off left foot forward, the man in the rear 
must step off at the same moment right foot forward, or 
vice versa, and this broken step must be maintained 
throughout the whole distance of the transport. 

The bearers must march with a steady but easy step, 

larly avoiding elevation of their bodies by spring- 

from the fore part of the feet. The foot should be 
planted without any wavering on the ground at each step, 
and in mo forward it should only be raised suffi- 
ciently to clear the ordinary impediments on its surface. 
Some bearers, unless this rule is enforced, will make a 
slight spring in their movements, which spring is of 
course communicated to the more or less pliable convey- 
ance they are . They doso on the belief that the 
weight is sustained more easily in consequence of the elastic 
movement which is thus obtained, but they take no note 
of its ill effect on the person conveyed. hether even 
or uneven as regards measure of time, great care must 
be taken lest the steps of the front and rear bearers are 
invariably even and alike in distance. If the steps do 
not well and accurately agree in length, there will con- 
stantly be a hasty ‘‘ catching up” of one or other of the 
bearers ; and the stretcher and patient will be jolted on 
every occasion when an effort is thus made to readjust 


turbance will be avoided. 

In selecting bearers, as far as circumstances permit, 
men nearly of the same height and strength should 
be selected for acting together. When a stretcher is 
supported by men of equal height and proportion, if 
the ground be level the stretcher will necessarily assume 
a horizontal position also, and men possessed of like 
degrees of strength will carry the weight and move 
together more evenly. If the ground be uneven, the 
bearers will have to mutually adapt the height of their 
respective ends of the conveyance to the irregularities in 
order to preserve its level condition. 

When braces or shoulder-straps are used to assist 
the bearers in carrying stretchers, care should be taken 
at starting that they are buckled so that the parts sup- 
porting the poles are at equal distances from the surface 
of the ground. 

As most ground over which wounded men have to 
be carried is likely to present irregularities of surface, 
it becomes an important matter for bearers to practice 
the carriage of the stretchers so as to acquire a facility 
of keeping the stretcher level, notwithstanding the ground 
is uneven, 

If the ground over which the conveyance has to 

resents a general ascent, and the bearers are of different 
heights, then the rear or No. 2 bearer should be the 
taller and stronger man, for his greater height and the 
greater strength of his arm will be useful in supporting 
and raising the stretcher up to the level of the end car- 
ried by the foremost man, The weight of the stretcher 
will naturally be thrown in the direction of the man on 
the lower level. 

If the ground presents a general descent the front or 
No. 1 bearer should be the taller and stronger, for the 
same reasons as those just given as re; the No, 2 
bearer under the opposite circumstances, 

A sick or wounded person on a stretcher should be 
carried, if the ground tolerably level, with his face 
looking toward the direction in which the bearers walk. 
The front or No. 1 bearer then supports the end of the 
stretcher at which the patient’s feet are placed; the 
bearer near the patient’s head is the rear bearer. 

If the bearers have to carry the stretcher up hill or 
up stairs, the front bearer should support the end of the 
stretcher on which the patient’s head is placed. 

If the bearers have to carry the stretcher down hill, 
or down stairs, the rear bearer, or No, 2, should support 
the end on which the patient’s head is placed. The re- 
verse position should be assumed by the bearers both as 
bend ae ing up hill or stairs, and going down hill or 
stairs, in case the patient being carried is suffering from 
a recent fracture of the thigh or leg. 

The patient’s comfort and welfare will be best con- 
sulted as a general principle by the arrangements made 
in the two last paragraphs. Although under all circum- 
stances the level position should be sought for as much 
as possible, still, if the slope of the ground be such that 
it cannot be attained, it appears desirable that the inclin- 
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straps. An iron step is placed below rear end of body, 
in a position toallow the tail board to clear it when down 
and to enable the attendant to enter the vehicle easily 
from rear end. A movable seat 12 inches wide rests 
across the rear end of the body, on which the attendant 
sits, and this cushion is moved at pleasure when the 
age is placed in or removed from the ambulance. 

e inside of the body is padded entirely round with 
dark red leather, smooth without tufting. The bed is 
made as long and wide as the inside of the body will 
admit, having a short handle projecting from each cor- 
ner, and covered smooth with same leather as sides and 
ends, and filled with spiral springs, and stuffed lightly 
with hair. The bed runs on six small iron rollers on a 
track, and has two stop irons under front end to catch 
when drawn out, and a separate pillow covered with 
same leather it. 

The Wheels should be 3 feet and 4 feet high. The 
hubs should be of elm, 744 inches x 9 inches with bands 
of brass 24¢ inches wide and to project 1 inch over hubs. 
The rims should be of hickory inches deep. The 
spokes should be of white oak. e tires should be of 
steel, 15g inches wide and ¥% inch thick. 

The Azles should measure 11 inches and 154 inches, 
with solid collars and with rubber cushions. 


ation downwards should be towards the feet rather than 
towards the head of the patient. But with regard to the 
exceptions named, a reverse position of the patient is 
directed in order to prevent the ta a of his body push- 
ing the upper end of the broken bone down upon the 
helpless and motionless portion of the limb below the 
seat of the fracture. 

On no account should a stretcher be permitted to be 
carried on the shoulders of two or four bearers. The 
evil of such a proceeding is not only that it is difficult to 
find several bearers of precisely the same height, so that 
a level position may be secured, but also that the wounded 
or sick person, if he should happen to fall from such a 
height, owing to the helpless condition in which such a 
patient usually is, is not unlikely to sustain a serious 
aggravation of the injuries he may already be suffering 
from. Moreover, one of the bearers of the stretcher 
ought always to have his patient in view, so as to be 
aware of hemorrhage, fainting, or other changes requir- 
ing attention, taking place, and this cannot be done 
when the patient is carried on the shoulders. 

If the wounded man lying upon a stretcher have to 
be transferred into an ambulance wagon, a third bearer 
should invariably be employed to assist in the proceeding. 

There are occasions of wholesale accidents, such as 
fires or railroad disasters, when stretchers may not be 
at hand; it will then be necessary to adapt oneself to 
circumstances, and take advantage of such means as 
may be present. If at hand, hammocks and cots may 
be converted into stretchers by being suspended from 
single poles. 

lankets, by having a loop sewn at each corner, can 
with two poles make temporary conveyances. A loop 
should be sewn at each corner, and the blanket be then 
doubled over so that the two loops at each end are brought 
together; a pole can be passed through the four loops on 
one side, and another passed within the doubling of the 
blanket on the other side. 

In urgent cases a blanket may be used as a means of 
carriage by four men, one taking hold of each corner. 
It must first be spread out upon the ground, and the 
patient laid gently on it in a suitable direction. 

Two sackcoats, by turning sleeves inside out, 
two poles through the sleeves, and buttoning over the 
poles, make an excellent stretcher. 

‘Ambulance wagons for one or two horses should be 
constructed in the following manner : 

The Body should measure 6 feet 7 inches long, 3 feet 
7 inches wide at top and 3 feet 3 inches wide at bottom, 
and 1 foot 10 inches high all outside; with a sunken 
floor, with wheel-house under driver’s seat for forward 
wheels to turn under. Smooth sides and rear end, % 
inch swell on sides and 2 inch swell on rear end. 
Sides with a moulding outside 544 inches from top edge 
forming two panels. Rear end made into a tail-board 1 
foot 6 inches high, with a handle at each end outside, 
and to swing down on two hinges, and when down, the 
entire rear end of the vehicle is open, thus giving full 
opportunity to remove the bed quickly and replace it 
when needed. Ash or oak is used for the sills, white 
wood for the panels, pine for the floor. The top is made 
permanent with a moulding or rain-cap 14g inch wide, 
with posts 1/, inch square and roll-up curtains all round. 
Curtains made of leather, and lined with cashmere of 
plain color. There are two lights in front, and rear cur- 
tains. The inside of the roof is of birch or maple, with 
natural wood finish, oiled and varnished. Roof is cov- 
ered outside with black enameled duck and extends in 
front over driver's seat. The seat for driver is ona level 
with the vehicle and runs across the front end, and with 
a dasher of enameled leather and apron, with ample room 
for his legs and feet; also a gong which is p on 
the right hand side under his feet to work with a spring 

by the aid of his right foot. Under the driver's seat isa 
box (with a lid under cushion) intended for carrying 
medicines, lint and supplies. Splints for eg ag use 
can be placed in front of this box suspended by leather 


English steel of five and six leaves, and 2-inch steel. 
The sides should be 3 feet 6 inches long. 

The body should be 2 feet 8 inches from ground at 
rear end. 

The vehicle should be painted in quiet colors and let- 
tered “ Ambulance” in large gilt letters on each side of 
body, and outside on front end of roof, a sign is placed 
with same name on it. The name of the hospital in small 
letters may be placed on panel at each end of driver's seat. 

A lantern is placed outside in front, fastened to roof ; 
also one suspended inside of the top, hung with straps. 

The weight of the vehicle should not exceed 1,150 
pounds. 


HOMCOPATHY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Pror. Wa. Top Hetmuta, M.D., New York. 


A better reply to the assertions of the decay and death 
of homeopathy, which is so glibly announced by many 
allopathic journals papain however, as threadbare 
as constant use for half a century can make them), could 
not be found than the curious fact that at the last meet- 
ing of the British Medical Association, the three ad- 
dresses which were delivered were all more or less 
devoted to the consideration of homeopathy. No won- 
der that the latent ire of the editorial e important 
omnes solus of the various medical periodicals—should 
be aroused to its uttermost, when the system which had 
been pronounced dead or dying thirty years since, should 
have sufficiently recovered its vitality to have interested 
the minds of three of the most distinguished men of the 
kingdom, and allow them to adopt the dead homeopathy 
as the subject for their different addresses, and this, too, 
without complicity of one with another. 

The British people have ever been remarkable for 
their conservatism. Their adherence to the established 
routine of their forefathers, as well as their ae 
ness to embrace any new doctrines conflicting therewith, 
amounts in some cases almost to absolute obstinacy. 
Whether it be in religion, in politics, or medicine, t 
‘* dissenters” are rded with a feeling of jealous an- 
tipathy which is well nigh universal, new doctrines, 
no matter by whom broached, uire much time and 
long reflection for their ultimate adoption. 

In medicine these remarks are more especially appli- 


so-called heretical doctrines in both medicine and reli- 
ion; when Harvey in another a, the 
dea of the previous martyr, that “‘ is a transit of 


202 
The Springs should be ‘‘ platform,”’ made of the best 
cable than to any of the other departments of science. 
When in the ages past Servetus was actually burnt at 
the stake with the edition Christianismi Restitutio, for 
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blood from the right to the left side of the heart by a 
lengthened and complex passage through the lungs”; 
when Jenner announced the prophylactic virtues of the 
vaccine virus, and later still, when Hahnemann proclaimed 
the law, Similia Similibus Curantur, the torrents of invec- 
tive and abuse which were hurled at these innovations 
were of the most pronounced and prol character, 
and indeed, as it took the medical profession nearly two 
hundred years to embrace the ideas of Ambrose Paré re- 

ng the ligature, and more than half a century before 

e doctrine of the circulation was admitted, a similar 
slowness of comprehension and adoption may be appre- 
hended for the thorough appreciation of homeopathy. 

The London Lancet, in years gone by, was, perhaps, 
of all the English periodicals, the most insulting in its 
tone, the most vituperative in its articles inst home- 

thy. When Prof. Henderson, of the University of 
inburgh, espoused the doctrine of Similia, it appeared 

as th the editors of this otherwise excellent period- 
ical had almost lost their reason. The predictions of 
the immediate downfall and decay of ‘‘ this silly heresy, 
this scandalous and nefarious trade,” were ane / and 
frequent. The calculations as to how many worlds of 
water it would actually take to prepare a thirtieth dilu- 
tion were set down in long rows of figures. Miserable 
distiches, throwing into ridicule homeopathic medicine 
and diet, were allowed to appear in its columns. Noth- 
ing was too bad, nothing too mean, nothing too ‘‘bil- 
lingsgate” for the system called homeopathic. These 
ideas were shared by a large majority of the profession, 
to whom homeopathy meant nothing but sugar pills, 
and who understood no more concerning the system 
than the doses that were said to be employed, and who 
took no pains to discover that homeopathy was ‘‘ a sys- 
tem of medicine” and not a system of dose, and who 
shut their eyes and their ears to any facts that might 
appear to them in any way to assist in the advancement 
of the so-called ‘‘Globulistic Quackery.” This strenuous 
opposition was to be expected, from the general charac- 
teristics of the people from whom it came, and has 
already been noted. The homeo to them were all 
uacks, and they made no hesitation in announcing the 

‘acts on every possible occasion. 

But time changes the minds of most of us, and already 
the aspect of the old school in England is beginning to 
revolutionize. At the forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association, held in Ryde in August, 
1881, its President, Benjamin Barrow, F.R.C.S., in his 
inaugural address (which, by the way, is a very schol- 
arly one), thus speaks of the homeopath. He does not 
refer to what we term the advanced or the rational fol- 
lower of Hahnemann, but to exactly that class of prac- 
titioners who a quarter of a centu were the 
subject of so much vituperation, and who so many 
anathemas hurled at them from the editorial forum. 
Dr. Barrow s of consultation with the old-fashioned 
purist, the abhorred man of the allopathic periodicals, 
the man who was called either a ‘“‘knave or a fool,” 
thus: ‘‘ No one can, I think, deny that the homeopath 
stands upon very peculiar ground. He practices a system 
of medicine. Although I have no belief in it, nevertheless 
it Is a system, and if carried on in its purity, as laid down 
by the founder of the system, and as long as the homeo- 
path adheres strictly thereto, J fail to see how he can be 


to show how the sentiment is changing among the better 
class of practitioners in Great Britain. 

The address in Medicine was delivered by the cele- 
brated John Syer Bristowe, M.D., the senior physician 
to St. Thomas’ Hospital, both an author and a deep 
thinker, his whole essay exhibiting thought and study, 
and the straightforward manner in which the deductions 
of the author are spoken does him in every ——o- 
credit. To begin with, he says: ‘‘It has been largely 
held, and is doubtless still believed, that the position of 
medicine as @ science is a discredit to the age in which 
we live, and it may be freely admitted that, while the 
arts and sciences generally have been making rapid 
strides, medicine, in its primary and chief object, name- 
ly, the cwre of disease, has made but scanty and doubtful 
progress.” And again: ‘I confess that to me it seems 
altogether Utopian and unreasonable to expect either 
that diseases shall ever be banished from the earth, or 
that even diseases generally shall become curable by ther- 
apeutical or any other treatment.” 

What candid physician is there of any school of med- 
icine, who has rubbed off the enthusiastic romance of 
the earlier years of his practice, who cannot agree with 
Dr. Bristowe as to the first portion of the latter quota- 
tion? Disease will never be banished; death comes to 
all of us sooner or later; but the question then arises, 
what kind of treatment is best for the curable affections 
which afflict mankind? And here we must differ some- 
what from the latter part of the quotation, for we do 
believe that diseases are very often cured, by proper 
therapeutics. The quotation shows well how the hun- 
gry mind of a conscientious and learned practitioner of 
the old school, after having spent his life in the per- 
formance of professional duty, finds to his disgust that 
even ‘‘ diseases generally” can not be cured ‘by thera- 
peutical or any other treatment.” 

With such conclusions forcing themselves upon his 
mind, there can be no wonder that he has looked mi- 
nutely into the homeopathic system, and having looked, 
has discerned, as many of us have done years ago, that 
Hahnemann was not a perfect man; indeed, that he was 
no exception to ordinary human beings, having many 
imperfections, and many idealistic and unreal notions of 
many things. It often struck me that hero-worship 
was that romantic sort of idolatry that sets up the image 
as perfection, and refuses to see the flaws in the stone, 
the ungracefulness of the outline, nay, the very hideous- 
ness of deformity in some parts of its construction. But 
that Hahnemann was a man of genius and a scholar, 
honest in his convictions, courageous in his propagation 
of them, and a benefactor to his race, there can be no 
doubt, and even Dr. Bristowe says thus much in his 
praise. ‘‘ That Hahnemann believed in himself and in 
the absolute truth of all he taught is beyond dispute. 
He was a prophet, not only to his followers but in his 
own eyes, All other systems of therapeutics but his 
were folly, and all who pursued them were fools. 
he had learning and ability and the power of reasoning 
is abundantly clear. He saw through the prevalent 
therapeutical absurdities and impostures of the day; he 
laughed to scorn the complicated and loathsome nos- 
trums which even at that time disgraced the pharmaco- 
peias; he exposed with no little skill and success the emp- 
tiness and worthlessness of most of the therapeutical sys- 
tems which then and theretofore had prevailed in the 


cal} medical schools; and then he invented and proclaimed 


ublicly his system, and hearing 


would be of benefit to the public, and an additional 
proof to them that their weal was uppermost in our 
minds.” The Doctor then goes on to give his ideas 
regarding those who practice both systems, which, how- 
ever, has no point here. The quotation is introduced 


a system of his own at least as empty and worthless as 
any that had gone before.” If we allow that Hahne- 
mann has done as much as it is acknowledged by Dr. 
Bristowe that he actually did, he has claims to be called 
a benefactor of his race; and if indeed his system is on 
a par with those that have gone before, and if the sys- 
tem practiced - Bes Bristowe for so many years is so 
very rfect that he has arrived at the conclusion that 
“even di. generally cannot become curable by thera- 


peutical or any other treatment,” certainly hommopathy 
possesses at least equal claims Ser conshdamtion by the 
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called a quack,* or why he should be tabooed by the pro = 
fession; as it were, cut off from a position among medi Ey 
men; forbidden to gather together with them, and pre a 
vented from discussing p 4 
the contrary from those practicing legitimate medicine. 7 
The benefit would be MUTUAL, and these discussions q 
3 
* The italics are my own. : 
: 
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The facts, however, are very plain, and in a most dis- 
tressing editoris] in the British Medical Journal, although 
they endeavor to put the best face on the matter, and to 
cover their astonishment and chagrin by additional pre- 
dictions regarding the “‘ thrice slain” and already dead 
system of Hahnemann, it is plain to see their con- 
sternation is great. But from the editorial columns we 
universally recognized as two of the st, most deepl, 
read, most philosophical, most acute, and most couteus 
representatives of medicine and surgery, and indeed, if 
two names had to be fixed as representing, in the 
highest degree, the qualities of learning, rectitude and 
prudence, it would not be possible to name two gentle 
men, who by common consent are better endowed with 
those qualities. Nevertheless, without concert with 
each other, without external suggestions of any kind 
whatever, and without prior communication with the 
Committee of Council, or with anyone else connected 
with the Association, each of these gentlemen has been 
moved to discuss a question, which belongs neither 
specially to the subject of medicine, considered as an 
art or a science, nor to the art or science of surgery, but 
to the ethics of practice.” After these remarkable 
words, and apparently without observing the paradoxi- 
cal effect of the reasoning, the editors go on with the 
old and worn-out tirades, and actually obsolete pre- 
dictions of the past, following in the wake of the Lancet 
in years gone 4 

ow can it possible. if these gentlemen, of such 
acknowledged attainments in all departments of medi- 
cine, in considering what subjects should be brought 
before the Association, resolved to adopt Homeopathy 
and its followers, their rights and their privileges, as 
the best topics of discourse—how is it possible that the 
system is dead, or even in a moribund state? The facts 
seem to prove the remarks of Mr. A. H, Smee, who, in 
his Hunterian oration in February, 1881, says: ‘‘I have 
noted from year to year for the _ fifteen years, the 
number of cases in which, if the diagnosis of the 
medical attendant was right, his prognosis was manifestly 
wrong.” * 

With such foreshadowings on one side, the homeo- 
pathists of Great Britain should feel very well satisfied, 
and on their part should remember that, to elevate home- 
opathy to its proper standpoint, something besides the 
study of the materia medica and therapeutics is required ; 
that the collateral branches of medical sciences should be 
carefully studied, not only as homeopathy bears on them, 
but as they bear on homeopathy ; and all of us must 


profession and the le. And as we very well know 
that the best established allopathic text books of the 
day are filled with homeeopathic doctrine; that the most 
successful men of their school very often practice accord- 
ing to the law of Similia; as we are aware that the doses 
of medicine now administered by the most enlightened 
old school practitioners are not only very frequently the 
so-called homeopathic doses, prepared according to the 
homeopathic pharmacopeeia, and manufactured into the 
shape of globules (called granules and parvules); as, I 
say, these facts are all very well known to us, we must 
rest content with the silent and rapid strides that the 
homeopathic system is making, and laugh in our sleeve 
at the predictions of its downfall and nemesis, and of its 
— place beside the ignominious tractors of Per- 

ins, or the nauseous tar-water of Bishop Berkley. On 
the other hand, and on our side, let us acknowledge at 
once with boldness the imperfections of our system, as 
well as the good that belongs to the old school ; let us 
eo away that bigotry that says ‘‘ We are the only true 
lights from Heaven ;” all else is either darkness or an 
ignis-fatuus,; let us acknowledge with reverence the learn- 
ing and the wisdom that belongs to the so-called old 
school, and we shall begin to see medicine stand upon a 
broad and scientific basis to which from afar the suffering 
of the human race shall lift their eyes for hope and relief. 

Toward the end of his address Dr, Bristowe thus 
speaks of the homeopathic practitioners: ‘‘That all 
homeeopathists are honest men is more than I would 
venture to assert; but that in large proportion they are 
honest is entirely beyond dispute. It is quite impossi- 
ble that a large sect should have arisen, homaopathic 
schools and hospitals been established, periodicals de- 
voted to homeopathic medicine be maintained, and a 
whole literature in relation to it have been created, if it 
were all merely to support a conscious imposture. No, 
gentlemen, the whole history of the movement and its 
present position are amply sufficient to prove that those, 
at any rate, who take the intellectual lead in it are men 
who believe in the doctrines they profess, and in their 
mission, and who practice their profession with as much 
honesty of purpose and with as much confidence in their 
power to benefit their patients as we do, That all ho- 
mceopathic practitioners are men of ability and education 
it would be absurd to maintain, but it is absolutely cer- 
tain that many men of ability and learning are contained 
within their ranks, If you care to dive into homeo- 
pathic literature, you will find in it (however mach you 
may differ from the views therein inculcated) plenty of 
literary ability; and I have perused many papers by ho- 
maopaths, on philosophical and other subjects uncon- | certainly remember that although we believe that the 
nected with homeopathy, which prove their authors to] practice of medicine as based upon the law of similars 
be men of thought and culture, and from which I have fis the best, and always to be adopted when practicable, 
derived pleasure and profit. Again, I will not pretend J yet, that there are other systems to which able medical men 
that even a considerable proportion of homaopaths are J adhere, and by the aid of which the cure of the patient 
deeply versed in the atm sciences, yet they have all} can be effected ; that there is an expectant as well as a 
been educated in orthodox schools of medicine, and have} positive way in treating disease; that there are many 
passed the examinations of recognized licensing boards; [ affections thet are absolutely incurable under any sys- 
so that it must be allowed that t - | have acquired suffi- [tem of medicine, and that in such, to the true physician, 
cient knowledge to qualify themselves for practice, and} the whole line of palliative treatment is open ; that as 
some among ion possess high medical attainments.” [no two faces are alike, or no two temperaments exactly 

I have made this quotation complete without regard to] the same, that it is absolute folly to prescribe a dose of 
its lengt} , because it is very desirable for us in America] the same strength for all suffering humanity ; and that 
to understand how we stand among many of the really | the selection of the quantity employed must be left to 

at medical men of Great Britain, and to show that, as | the udgment of the whudian. 
the little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, so gradually, ese are apparently the points that will certainly 
with such influences as those ] have mentioned to back J raise us in the estimation of every scientific physician; 
it, homeopathy must gradually not only take its place and, while we allow to ourselves the fullest liberty in 
as one of the methods of curing disease, but that the] thought and action, we must not forget to permit a simi- 
school, as a school, may at least be judged fairly and Jar right to any of our brethren, whether belonging to 
without bigotry. our own “ particular school ” or not. 

The address on Surgery at the meeting was delivered} As gradually the invective and abuse which were for- 
by the celebrated surgeon, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, who merly so frequently indulged in by the medical journals 
argued very strongly in favor of consultations with hom- J js sliding from their vocabularies ; as our ly edu- 
c@opathists in surgical cases. I have not, unfortunately, J cated men are being acknowledged and respected by 
the address by me, or I should give some strong quota- 
tions showing the sentiment of the lecturer in this +" * British Medical Journal, Aug., 1881, p. 281. 
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such authorities as Bristowe, Hutchinson, and Barrow,|cure of cholera morbus (ese) with Veratrum album. S 
and to such an extent that in their public addresses they} The great inaccuracy of Dr. Smythe is shown in the 2 
take pains to show to us their sense of justice—while] fact that he attributes the — dilutions” to this ‘s 
these things appear on the one hand, let us make our-]| period, while in reality they belong to a much later 
selves, as exponents of Homeopathy, the more respected m 
by increasing owr — of all the branches of e calls the case cured by Hahnemann with Verat- 
medical science, and being thus enabled (it is the labori- | rum album “cholera morbus,” while Hahnemann wrote 
ous work of a lifetime) to teach the young men, coming | it ‘‘ colicodynia.” a 
forward with all the zealous impatience of youth, to} He censures Hahnemann for injuring the patienc, : 4 
worship before the shrine of Asculapius with credit to] while the text of the article shows that the patient dis- oe 
ourselves and with honor to the Institution to which | obeyed orders, and was himself responsible for any ill a, 
we belong. that befell him in consequence of the over-dosing. ae 
But perhaps the greatest misconception of Hahne- 
“MEDIOAL HISTORICALLY OON- | ™ann’'s theory and practice is shown in our author's ab- 
SIDERED.” * surd mistake as to ‘‘the homeopathic aggravation.” 
He says on page 101: 
‘‘But experience and observation taught him 
4 REVIEW. that medicine could not be prescribed in sensible quanti- *s 
By H. W. Tavzor, M.D., Terre Havre, Inv. in with this law. Hence, the attenua- 
all of Hahnemann’s Organon} ‘The author designates the “Organon” as Hahne- 
of —4\= y, Prof. Smythe confounds the discov-|mann's greatest work, and quotes from it frequently. yo 
ery of the law of similars with the promulgation of the} j¢ is a curious fact that, like some of the purists, he re: 
namization, in to sin-} quotes chiefly and most pointedly from the ‘‘ foot-notes ” 
oe the essential doctrine of Homeopathy. In fact. to that work. In his assault upon the Homeopathy of my 
r oe a very confused and inaccurate notion of} Hahnemann, he occupies common ground with those ae 
what the law of similars is. Thus the homeopathic] trangcendentalists who draw their chief consolation from ibe 
reader will be surprised and amused at the author's a5-} these same foot-notes that have proven a mine of wealth ee. 
sertion, on Lm a 100, that “The law of similars re-[ for the industrious author. It will doubtless be as os 
— oe only ati —- shall be administered at} much a surprise to Prof, Smythe as it has been to the * ; 
of an as been proven!” It will be] purists, to know that Hahnemann taught that the ag- 
a terest i mythe to learn the elementary fact in | pravation” was essential for two all-sufficient reasons ; ae 
pip y, that the law of similars includes no more} pjz, to enable the practitioner to know when his dose e 
, the similarity between the effects of the drug and J j»74 sufficiently powerful, and when the right drug had * 
e symptoms of the disease—the single | and] been chosen. Bection “15%, page 171, Hering’s fourth 
‘‘ proving” occupying the position of log andi Am. Ed. of the “Organon,” contains Hahnemann’s 
practical deductions from the caeeaen of the law. [ often-reiterated doctrine of drag and dose : $ 
In mere partisan essay upon Homaopathy from the] «This trifling homeopathic aggravation of the mal- 
ioe a Se, we may expect to find mere asser-fady during the first few hours—this happy omen which we 
ide n the _ of proofs; but in an “historical” con-} announces that the disease will soon be cured, and that ¥ 
; martes ¢ the doctrine of Homeopathy, the profes-] it will, for the most part, yield to a first dose—is per- ae 
_ er is justified in demanding something in] rectly as rr OUGHT TO BE; because the medicinal disease bee 
the way of evidence. As an illustration of the off-hand [s;ou/d naturally be rather more intense than the one it me 
pon omens 101. author is especially felicitous, I] i intended to cure, if it is to subdue and extinguish the Pe. 
{latter ; in the same way that a natural disease can de- 
He had staked his all on the truth of Similia simili-] stroy another that peneushies it, by exceeding it in ae 
bus curantur. To retreat was impossible. He was power and intensity.” . < 
compelled to move forward, but had to add a new prin-|° This is the consistent doctrine of dose taught by ee 
> a and thus came about high dilutions and tritura-] Hahnemann from the first publication of the ‘‘ Orga- if 
ons. — mo a is not one of the results growing | non,” in 1810, to the day of Ris death. That he never 3 
is t-like, dynamic that was an changed his opinion of the truth of this doctrine, is 
. r-thought, and manufact in order to comply with | sufficiently proven by the fact that he never altered the Bei 
t basis of his therapeutics—a sort of] numerous gections of the ‘‘ Organon” in which this 
“— necessity. doctrine is so clearly and forcible announced and reiter- plik 
hose familiar with the history of the researches and] ated. On page 766 of the Lesser Writings, he says as . 
of Samuel Hahnemann are aware that in 1797] under date of 1888 : ae 
he had only begun to bring his newly-discovered law] «| am astonished that after the very peculiar direc- r 
into notice. Not until a much later period had he gone} tions contained in the ‘Organon of Medicine,’ more ro 
so far as to draw upon himself the maledictions and special instructions can be wished for.” Br = 
pemneeiens of the apothecaries. Hence, there could “He had been requested to publish ‘ more exact direc- : 
— been nothing to prevent his formal recantation of } tions” for applying the law of similare in the cure of aa “ ; 
the new doctrine. And a few brilliant examples in our] the sick, and he was “ astonished ” that the directions in : oe 
own day lead us to believe that Hahnemann would have | the « Organon” were not plain enough. ms; 
been received into the Rational fold, with the same ex-] [pn the face of these repeated declarations of Hahne- ae 
uberant manifestations of joy that aforetime abashed] mann, how can Prof. Smythe lay claim to ordinary pO = 
and chagrined the ninety-and-nine that had never gone partisan fairness while saying that ‘‘ observation had ms: 
astray. taught Hahnemann that medicine could not be prescribed ie 
A matter of six or seven years is of small conse-fin sensible quantities in accordance with this law r 4 
quence, perhaps, but it is fatal to Prof. Smythe’s theory} With a naiveté that is charming, the author says : a 
of the a. of the dilutions, that Hahnemann had} « jt has been the rule with all schools of medicine, or 
published first dissertation on the Law of Similars and will continue to be so for all time, that the thera- - 
in 1796, only a few months before the publication of the peutical application of remedies is based upon the 7 ii 
© of pathological conditions known to be, or supposed to be, 
opathy, Past and Present. By Gongalvo C- Smythe, A-M.. M-D..J I have italicised the phrase which describes the most - ¢ 
numerous class of objective of regular therapeu- 
Philadelin Linsley Blakison. 1880. tics. The pathological condition “ supposed ”’ to exist 
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is ostensibly the groundwork of regular therapeutics. 
Be it remembered that this groundwork must of neces- 
sity remain supposititious until after the post mortem. 
Symptoms are ever-present, perceptible, tangible facts. 
They present themselves with obtrusive pertinacity, 
and cry so loudly for relief, that even the ‘* pathologi- 
cal supposition” school to which the author belongs 
has been driven to invent a special department of symp- 
toms to be treated, and yearly give fifty tons of Opium 
in this country to meet the three symptoms—pain, in- 
somnia, and diarrhea ! 

Thus, while theoretically denying symptomatol 
and the value of symptoms, the school of Prof. Smythe 
is making a feeble attempt to imitate Hahnemann’s re- 
gard for symptoms, as a ‘‘ basis for the application of 
remedies.” 

But the author has here displayed his predominating 
unfairness and recklessness of assertion. Section 5 of 
the ‘‘ Organon,” page 94: 

‘‘When a cure is to be performed, the physician must 
avail himself of all the particulars he can learn, both 
respecting the probable origin of the acute malady, and 
the most significant points in the history of the chronic 
disease, to aid him in the discovery of their funda- 
mental cause, which is commonly due to some chronic 
miasm. In all researches of this nature, he must take 
into consideration the apparent state of the physical 
constitution of the patient (particularly when the affec- 
tion is chronic), the disposition, occupation, mode of 
life, habits, social relations, age, sexual functions, etc., 
ete.” 

Will not such an examination lead to a correct diag- 
nosis? Can the author point out a better method? 
Does such better method prevail in his school? Again, 
he says on page 102: ; 

* And, recognizing the absurdity of treating the ma- 
terial pathological dunane which take place in diseases 
with such attenuated remedies he was compelled, I re- 
peat, to manufacture an attenuated pathology, which is 
explained in the ‘Organon’ about as follows :” 

** Disease consists of a disordered condition of the 
vital spirit-like, or dynamic force of the body, which 
manifests itself by certain disordered sensations, or 
symptoms, the totality of which constitutes the disease, 
or thing to be treated.” 

Has the school of Professor Smythe given to the world 
a better general definition of disease? Would this reg- 
ular teacher have us believe that the ‘‘ pathological 
condition ” is itself the disease? Has he not confounded 
causes with consequences? Does he teach his classes 
that in a pneumonitis, the ‘* congestion” is one disease, 
the ‘‘exudation” a second, and the “resolution” a 
third? And does he treat each of these different patho- 
logical conditions differently? It is a lamentable fact 
that regular nosology has for its basis, in many in- 
stances, some single symptom of the disease—a symptom 
as widely separated from the *' pathological condition” 
as are the heavens from the earth. I need but men- 
tion ‘‘ typhoid,” which means smoke-like” ; indicat- 
ing that the regular christeners were, as usual, all in a 
mist. Croup, which refers to the ‘‘crowing” sound of 
the cough of that disease ; ‘‘scarlet fever” from the 
bright redness of the skin ; ‘‘ measles,” from the rough- 
ness of the skin, making it appear like the disease in 
swine to which the name ‘‘ measles” had been applied 
by the common people. ‘‘Scrofula,” again from the 
hog ; variola,‘‘ spottedness” ; rubeola, ‘‘ redness” ; yel- 
low fever,” because the skin frequently becomes fellow 
in this disease, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Beside these, there are a large number of diseases sup- 
posed to be without lesions, and called functional dis- 
orders. Having no recognized pathological conditions, 
they are not properly subjects for rational therapeutics. 
I may mention mania, epilepsy, indi ion, colic, vomit- 


ing, diarrhea, palpitation, dyspnoea, headache, neuralgia, 
constipation, anemia, chlorosis, hysteria, hydrophobia, 
diabetes, pertussis, intermittent, remittent, and malarial 


fevers, cholera, cholera morbus, cholera infantum, 
— etc., etc. In fact, the number of diseases 
aving distinctive and characteristic lesions is compara- 
tively small, which may serve to account for the great 
ucity of rational therapeutics. Be it remembered, 
onan ly that each and every one of all the classified 
diseases have symptoms known to the nosologist, This 
may serve to account for the remarkable superiority of 
Hahnemann’s method, which applies remedies to the 
totality of the symptoms—including, of course, objec- 
tive and subjective—and leaves the morbid anatomy to 
be determined at the post mortem table of the regular. 

After dealing with the psoric theory of chronic dis- 
eases in his cus illogical manner, the author pre- 
sents Hahnemann’s deduction of cures in the style of a 
stump orator : 

‘It has been accepted in all ages, by philosophers, 
that when a cause is removed, the effect will cease ; but 
Hahnemann claims that the converse of this proposition 
is equally true, and that when the symptoms of a dis- 
eased — are cancelled by the operation of a hom- 
copathic remedy the cause will immediately cease to 
act.” 

This is not what Hahnemann taught, as the author 
could easily determine by reading the quotations which 
he makes on the same page : 

‘Diseases are produced only by the morbidly dis- 
turbed vital force. It follows that after the cure of 
such manifestations of disease and of all discoverable 
aberrations from healthy vital functions, their disa 
pearance must necessarily and with equal certainty 
presumed to result in and determine the restoration of 
the integrity of the vital force, and the return of health 
to the entire organism.” 

This is merely saying that when all symptoms of dis- 
ease have disappeared, health is restored ; and not that 
when health has been restored the disease will disap- 
pear, as Dr, Smythe would have us think. 

It is much the fashion of champions of the rational 
school to turn their whole armament upon the theories 
with which Hahnemann sought to explain his facts. 
What he thought of these theories himself, may be as- 
certained definitely by reading Section 28 of the ‘‘ Orga- 
non :” 

‘* As this therapeutic law of nature clearly manifests 
itself in every accurate experiment and research, it con- 
sequently becomes an established fact, however unsatis- 
factory may be the scientific theory of the manner in 
which it takes place. J attach no value whatever to any 
explanation that could be given on this head.” 

fahnemann was a man of facts and not fancies. He 
discovered the fact that diseases could be cured most 
uickly, safely and pleasantly with drugs which pro- 
) me symptoms similar to the diseases. His theories 
ization were theories only, 
and in his own words of ‘‘no importance whatever.” 
Ninety-nine of every hundred of his followers at this 
day believe as the master taught, viz.: that the Law of 
Similars is the great truth of therapeutics and that all 
the theories of homeopathy are of ‘‘no importance 
whatever.” Professor Smythe should remember this, 
and not be overturned by the windmill of homeopathic 
theories while the great wall of homeopathic facts lies 
just in his way ‘‘ rock-ribbed and eternal as the sun.” 

Professor Smythe might well have spared us the chap- 
ter devoted to homeopathic pharmacology. The question 
of the divisibility of medicinal substances is one apart 
from therapeutics. Reasoning merely 4 priori, it would 
have been the height of absurdity to say that Cinchona 
bark could cure intermittents. e demonstration of 
the fact takes the matter out of the domain of the 
questioner. The availability of the 30ths is being 
tested in a thorough manner by competent homceopathic 
physicians and scientists and there will be a satisfactory 
decision arrived at in due time. Meanwhile for the 
credit of his personal standing in the literary world (in 
which he is not without some note) I beg Professor 
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millions, thousand, 229 years to use up the result of 

one drop of the mother tincture dilu to the 30th 

potency and still leave unused 11,627,360 pints, sufficient 

to consume the time from the foundation of the world to 

the present time, and alsoa very liberal slice off eternity.” 
is reminds me of the ‘‘end-man’s” problem : 

“If four men by working one hour a day can dig a 
ditch thirty feet long in 365 days 6 hours and 59 minutes, 
how many apple pie pans will it take to shingle a meetin’ 
house ?” 

Never was man named Smythe so badly rattled on 
figures since the day old Powhattan shook his war club 
over John of that ilk, ‘‘ just for fun.” 

Now come we to the place where our mathematical 
and historical author puts on his war paint and flings his 
banner on the outer wall. 

‘*I challenge homeopathy to produce a remedy above 
the second potency (centesimal scale) which will reduce 
the temperature in well marked cases of typhoid fever 
below ninety-nine degrees any time during the first or 
second week or the first half of the second week or the 
first half of the third week of the disease ; and I will 
agree to furnish the patient myself, the medicines to be 
prepared and administered in the presence of responsible 
parties of both schools. I wish to stipulate however 
that this experiment shall not be continued sufficiently 
long to jeopardy (sic) the life of the patient. Rational 
treatment lowers the temperature in these cases in a few 
hours, say from 105° to 100° or under.” 

This boast calls to my mind a lengthy article in the 
Practitioner detailing a case of typhoid fever. Here the 
patient was —— to a set of ‘‘ rational” experiments 
that must have been highly entertaining to say the least. 
During several halves of the first two weeks the Dr. 
tried the cool bath as an antipyretic. Becoming dis- 
gusted with the water he resorted to quinia, and toward 
the end of the third week succeeded in lowering the 
temperature. The patient had a tedious convalescence, 
for which I am inclined to think she was indebted to the 
active but misguided brain of Dr. Gonzalvo C. Smythe. 
No good whatever can come of the short reductions of 
temperature secured by means of those dangerous 
expedients—cold water and enormous doses of quinia. 
The temperature rebounded from those temporary 
depressions until the usual time for a permanent sub- 
sidence. And I am free to say that given two cases of 
typhoid fever with about equal temperature in the first 
days, the sum of all the temperatures of ali the hours in 
the day for any number of days will be smaller under the 
third centesimal dilution of the homwopathie remedy, than 
under the boasted antipyretic treatment of Professor 
Apollonian Professor could reach all around, under andj Smythe. The danger will be lessened and the course of 
over them without moving a foot! Yet again: the disease shortened with more rapid and perfect con- 

‘If each vial weighed a half ounce (16 ounces to the] valescence. 

a the whole number would weigh 156 sextillions,] With the inaccuracy that characterizes the whole of 

quintillions of tons (2,000 Ibs. to the ton) sufficient tof this production, the author confounds two neighboring 
load 15 sextillions, 625 quintillions of railroad cars of 10} physicians, one of whom is a graduate of the Indiana 
tons each. If the cars were 25 feet long and made up] Medical College, while the other was president of the 
into trains 100 miles long, there would be 739 quadrillions, J ‘‘ State Institute of Homeopathy of one of our Western 
820 trillions, 71 billions, 22 millions, 722 thousand, 537] States.” These are matters of no moment, and merely 
trains and 1856 cars.” serve to show how hastily Dr. Smythe did a work for 

Whereas if each vial weighed thirty-two times as] which he was illy prepared. Without previous acquaint- 
much as assumed in the basis of the above calculation J ance with homeopathic literature, and having no knowl- 
the whole number would weigh but thirty pounds or] edge of the practical workings of its pharmacology and 
half as much as the multilocular cyst which Dr. Smythe J therapeutics, our author has made himself ridiculous and 
lifted easily from the abdominal cavity of a patient into] nothing more. 

a convenient slop-bucket! Yet again : From personal knowledge of the writer I am sure that 

“To manufacture the quantity contained in the above} he might have done a more creditable work. He is a 
mentioned number of vials, there would be required 11 ntleman of ability and culture ; a leading surgeon in 
sextillions, 10 quintillions, 744 quadrillions, 186 trillions, his neighborhood and not without that ambition and 
46 billions, 511 millions, 627 thousand, 906 hogsheads | mental industry that forms the stock of the original in- 
(of 140 gallons each) 1 pint and 2 ounces of alcohol !” vestigator. Let him put the law of similars to the true 

Whereas in truth, only about four ounces of alcoholfand only test. Let him oe the homeopathic 
are required to make the 30th dilution. drug after the manner of Hahnemann and the scales 

“Sup there were 500 millions of people living in} will fall from his eyes as aforetime they fell from 
the world at one time, and each person should use a pint} the darkened lids of the great persecutor of the true 
daily, it would require 123 t 203 billions, 348 # Christ. 


Smythe to correct in the next edition the unpardonable 
error into which he has anaccountably fallen, of count- 
ing up our vials in a geometrical ratio. Once for all, let 
those who write up homeopathic pharmacology under- 
stand that it only requires thirty vials oe the 
30th dilution ; and that twelve and one-half ounces of 
the 80th dilution can be made with no more than sixteen 
ounces and two drams of alcohol and that only sixty 
strokes of the arm are required. In the face of this 
plain and unimposing statement, 150 and 151 of 
** Medical Heresies” look very indeed. Let 
the author try it for himself and he will see that he can 
easily make the 30th dilution in i n minutes, as 
against the quadrillions of years which the printer has 
so bunglingly notated. Thus put one drop of the tinc- 
ture with drops of alcohol in the first vial. shake 
twice ; immediately pour one drop of this first dilution 
into the second , add 99 drops of alcohol and shake 
twice ; then pour one drop of the second dilution into 
the third vial, add 99 drops of alcohol, shake twice, and 
oe will have made the third dilution according to 

hnemann. You will have used three vials and six 
strokes of the arm with three hundred drops of alcohol 
and medicine, and with an ordinary celerity of move- 
ment you will have occupied a little more than one 
minute of time. The 30th vial will contain the last of 
8,000 drops of alcohol, will have received the sixtieth 
stroke of the arm and will have been finished in fifteen 
minutes, unless the ph logist stops to label each 
vial as soon as it is shaken. ith this simple explana- 
tion of an elementary process in homeopathic pharma- 
col with which the first course student is perfectly 
familiar, our author must feel that he has wrought his 
mathematical and historical brain up to an unwa-crantable 
_ while carefully elaborating such problems as the 
ollowing : 

‘*If each dilution was placed in a se vial, on end, 
in a line, and each occupied a half inch of space the line 
would extend 68 sextillions, 131 quintillions, 318 quad- 
rillions, 181 trillions, 313 billions, 131 millions, 313 
thousand, 131 miles and 1653 feet !” 

Now it will surprise Professor Smythe, A. M., M. D., 
to know that the necessary number of vials to be used in 
preparing the 30th dilution if placed on end in a line 
would extend just about five feet! Again: 

** Estimating the distance to the sun as (sic) 90 millions 
of miles, a man would be required to make the round 
trip 350 quintillions, 729 quadrillions, 517 trillions, 396 
billions, millions, 72 thousands 961 times in order to 
reach these vials so 
Whereas in sober truth even a shorter man than the 
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ee. but of the only method by which men could 
operative ; to drop the 
cane eny t e truth-finder his grandest re reward. 

Why drop the name? Is it untrue? No. Is the 
principle, of which the name is only the word-sign, un- 
true? No. It simply, and, at the farthest, may not be 
of universal application. The blame for that must fall 
upon the Architect of the universe. Why drop the 
name? Not until gratitude, honor, and justice are 
dropped from the category of human virtues can any 
o- than a shameless reply be made. 

We retain the name from gratitude to him who, in 
sore poverty, was permitted to apprehend a truth, who 
I be to the end of my sojourn among the mists. Many} gave his life to it, who never swerved from it, who 
of us must so be if homeopathy means anything, rnd] shared it freely with his fellow-men, who has been, and 
this because the thing which it means must be stood up]is, despised, reviled, and rejected by those who never 
for by ‘‘ partisans” until all men shall acknowledge it would, those who never could, and those who to-day 
for what it is. All truth must have its church militant] “‘ consciously or unconsciously ” utilize it. 
because of men and the devil. Could we do more 1 grateful aves dare we do 

But | am filled with the spirit in which the ‘‘ Regu-| less as honorable AE 


lar Independent” wrote—a spirit of frankness, having} The principle was recognized ~ 
not his works only a ‘‘ —neaee upon death ?” 


no use for any fig-leaves whatever, having nothing to 

conceal, In this spirit I tell him that I, too, am ‘‘ op-| teach when to give Hellebore in madness, and 0 

= to sectarianism in medicine,” aye, and in ‘anything. bore; or when to + or Hyosciamus, and only ap ; 
regret the necessity which makes me avow myself a when to give Bell., and only Bell.; or when to give 

‘‘homeeopath,” and this because I thereby am made tof Stramonium, and only Stramonium? Not so ; the prin- 

appear asif excluding much of truth. I know that} ciple in his hands was as sterile as an ice-clad mountain 

homeopathy is true : and I also know that it is not all top—bathed in God’s sunlight, it is true, but the divin- 

the truth. { am glad to be able to say that I have long] est seed could only die there / 

ago made ackaowiniguent of this, and have even beenf Samuel Hahnemann was the first on earth to discern 

reviled for it by men who were revolving in a smaller] that in the physiological action of any drug we have the 

orbit. Indeed, when I was a teacher I was even accused a guide to its therapeutic application.* With- 

of heterodoxy for expressing such a catholicity to truth J out this truth of what use is the principle ; of what use 

as my arraigners could not mone 5 Sagan was it through all the centuries from Hippocrates to 
Because, then, I am obliged to recognize other meth- | Hahnemann ? 

ods of curing than Similia, regret the necessity which] In God’s name, let us be just, cost what it may. If to 

be just involves ostracism, let our manliness outdo him 


obliges me to call myself a ‘‘homeopath.” Give hom- 
q@opathy its place in medical science, acknowledge it] of old, and write our names upon the potsherd unasked. 


nly as a large truth, admit the merit of him who, of 
all: 1 men, living or dead, has made it practical, and from 
that day lama physician, and prouder in that title than 
in a kingship. 

I do not claim “ universality of application” for hom- 
ceopathy. I agree with him who wrote The Grounds 
of a Homeeopath’s Faith,” that such a claim can be 
neither affirmed nor denied until our materia a 
shall include the pathogenesis of every noxious, or s 
tom-producing thing in the whole earth ; and even then 
I should still nize, and, on occasion, defend other 
methods of cure. I write methods of cure ’’ designed- 
ly, such methods of are. In Iam te im 
so much at one with the ‘* Regular Independent ” that our J bY no means be understood as not ng really iy deduc- 
only difference is, I cling toa name which he deprecates. mody this very disease. 

Nor am [alone ; hundreds upon hundreds stand where J ourselves—this my nit is not cure-work. We sim- 
I stand, believe as I believe, feel as I feel, and wear the to death.” 

** sectarian” name as I wear it, in simple loyalty to 
him who of all men has made homeopathy practical. 

In one point alone do I find my very heart differing 
from the ‘‘ Regular Independent,” and that is where he 
Says 

‘From a scientific point of view it makes no differ- 
ence whether the name * homeopathic’ is retained or 
dropped ; the principle has a vitality of its own that 
will enable it to survive all chan 1 ridicule and op- 

ition, and to progress steadi ily, until it has estab- 
ished for itself a permanent place in therapeutic sci- 
ence, or has become merged in higher laws, of which it 
is the prototype.” 

From a scientific point of view 1 grant all this ; but the 
puniest manliness forbids one to rd it from a scien- 
tific point of view. There is an older, higher, — 
holier point of view, existant in the eternal = 
fore the foundations of the earth were laid. m this 
point of view—and other than this justice cannot recog- 
nize—there is a vast difference whether the name be re- 
tained or dropped. To retain the name is to honor the 
discoverer, not of the principle (for Hippocrates had rec- 


“VIRUMQUE OANO.” 
By Samvet A. Jones, M.D., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

I am wondering if the ‘‘ Regular Independent,” who 
is evidently a MAN by “‘ divine right,” would let a little 
chap of my size shake hands with him? To be sure, it 
might not be much to his credit, but it would do mea 
world of good. I would walk many and many a mile to 
grasp his hand and to look in his face; as it is, I can 
only thank him. 

I have much, very much to thank him for, and not 
that he has simply spoken justly of homceopathy. He 
is not a “partisan of homeopathy:” I am, and so must 


* We homceopaths do not forget him whom our Master called, 
with lo reverence, “the great and immortal Albrecht von Hal- 
ler.” t, was it not a half-truth which Haller discerned ? 

Inde ad ductum phenomenorum, in sano obviorum, transeas ad 


‘or him there were two “ exp nts” necessary ; with Hahne- 
the experiment on a demonstration on 


physic to-day is making sano, and, 
refusing to ove the action of a for 
therapeutic application, is ob! to resort to the i Tee 
menta in copore @groto; and, lo, it is @ great Sisyphus-labor 
enacted over again at this age of the world! 
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Thus only can we repay him who shared the great WHAT IS IT? a 
with ; thus only ay we ube true to that in us ; 
which passeth not away with death. mm 
O, large-hearted Regular Independent,” I and many By SELDEN H. Taxcort, M.D. 
more crave brotherh with thee, but a price is put} Dr. W. 8S. Searle, of Brooklyn, has written a little i 
upon it which no man can pay, and should some weak-| book, entitled, ‘‘A New Form of Nervous Disease ;” *% 
ling pay this price for fellowship, all that is true, andjand with it goes an ‘‘Essay on Erythroxylon Coca.” ary. 
just, and noble, and deathless in thine own soul would] Anything new under the sun is of more than ae | , 
shrink from him as untrue, unjust, ignoble, and worthy Jinterest. Hence we take up this book for perusal wit i. 
only of a pit that is fathomless. an unhesitating zest. 
Consider our dilemma : manliness, truth, eternal jus-[| This new form of nervous disease ‘‘is characterized ; 
tice on one side, and fraternity with those who demand by two principal phenomena,” says the author, “one or Bie.” 
the sacrifice of all these on the other. Could your man- {both of which are always present in any case, and both 
liness, your truth, your divine sense of the eternal jus- fof which are sure to occur sooner or later if the disease p 
tice, pay this price for any boon ? is not cured,”” The writer also affirms that ‘‘one of \ 
History is for us, and we have not made this dilemma; | these phenomena is a sensation of sudden shock, or blow, Zz 
have not made ourselves a ‘‘sect ;” have been made. Jor pond sr wy in some part of the head. This is usually 
—— Journal alone will testify to this. located in the occipital region, and is sometimes pre- 
ppy circumstance has made us the first custodians J ceded by something similar to the aura of epilepsy. In ) 
of a great and priceless truth, which, ‘‘ consciously or} many instances, however, no aura is experienced. The 
unconsciously, is to-day utilized by the profession gen-| shock may also be located in other -— of the head. 3 
erally, without distinction of schools, although carried} It is almost uniformly accompanied by intense vertigo. 
to a far yw degree of perfection, and a more} The other distinctive phenomenon is a condition of pas- yi 
openly, y the so-called homeopathic ly.” WhyJsive congestion, usually of the cerebellum but 
= us for this? In the ancient days was he who] sometimes extending, on the one side to the cerebrum, ' 
ept his torch burning punished? You know ourfand on the other to the upper portion of the spinal a 
torch was lighted at the altar of God’s truth, and if we] cord.” “1g a 
have kept it burning through long yearsof‘‘ridiculeandj ‘‘ The shock is always followed and sometimes pre- as 
opposition ” in a race of which the issues are even life or] ceded by the congestion, but the latter is always aggra- ae 
death, in God's name, do we deserve the harsh alternative} vated by the occurrence of shock. The congestion is Ss 
forced upon us ? very protracted.” mw.) 
O, my fellow-man, it does make a large ‘‘difference} Dr. Searle has tte these symptoms of the disease ; = 
whether the name homeopathic is retained or dropped.” | very clearly and briefly ; now, ‘‘ what is it ?” ee 
It is the word-symbol of a truth, and even roe in We believe the explosion to be the result of an effort -- € 
this age of shams, there be many who will walk the] on the i of the nerves supplying and controlling the - 
earth alone rather than turn their backs upon it. cerebral vessels to rid these vessels of a burden which 85 
Meanwhile we go our several ways to the ineffable be-] they have long borne, but which they are unfitted fur- m_ : 
yond; may the infinite goodness guide us—mayhap wefther to carry. Congestion ‘‘ sometimes” precedes the } e 
shall reconcile our differences in the clearer light be-] explosion and ‘‘ always” follows it. Probably the cere- a 
hind the veil. Farewell. bral vessels of the patients thus suffering have long ; a 
been put to undue tension, re ~~ the fact of conges- 4 
tion may be appreciated but a short time previous to ) ah 
DECOLORIZING IopINE.—It is said that if to tincture] this pas fi juieation. The author himself declares - 
of Iodine there be added a small quantity of Carbolic acid] that he is ‘‘inclined to consider it (the new form of ; 4h 
it loses its power of staining the skin. nervous disease) one of the results of American civil- -. 
you, in disease, again, and again, and again, you know, despite the J live too fast in this country.” Long continued cerebral | aaa 
pong Ftd) that ever walked the earth ; and I, f excitement, from overwork, perhaps, leads to a state of > an 
universe. You swear by the fact as you have seen it ; I, too, swear J Congestion ; and this is followed by an explosion—a 
by the fact as I have seen it, and > only therapeutic law which | spasm of the vesselsa—one or several being involved. oe 
explains that fact, and makes it a fact, eveu against the whole unt-1 Following this is sudden anemia of the brain, and * in- og 
You know how valiantly Murchison and other zealous ones have | tense vertigo.” Then the vessels relax, congestion comes be 
labored it fone to rec- again with renewed force and with protracted persist- 
pots and the last state of that patient is worse than 4 
precipitate tumble. Alas! that even“ scientihe expertmentalists J the first. 
orcury ciable previous congestion ; but this may be owing to a 
demonstration thereof, were justice protracted and nnrecognized distension of the vessels. 
Ke iy ten oll both of these can be done. Py A slight sense of fullness might be regarded by the pa- cer 
vea uration 
der all the other ations experi ats. An as the simple and natural result of ordinary brain 
tara the suine Law-maker determines both. Weit Mitchell, in his “Lectures on Diseases 
ic repeat her experiments our reduced doses, of the Nervous System, Especially in Women,” in the - 1 
ber eyes. Thare are two cides iecture entitled Disorders of Sleep in Nervous or Hy- 
see a medical millennium, the devil and’ alt his hosts notwithstand- Sterical Persons,” om an 
ng. similar symptoms to those descri Dr. Searle. 
tate ever tng homapatny is hot therapet- Mitchell asserts that these patients are generally weak, 
tic prinetple ” or law alone. The law ts deducible from phenome. | namic, and nervous. 
na; the phenomena are not obtainable irrespective of dose. The} Both writers admit that the startling symptome, i.c., a 
"This te tus in pathogenesis an blows in some part of the head, are usually manifested 
is also the rock on which we hell-gate of modern medi- | When the — are, or are about to be, asleep. Sleep. ie 
cine. . as is well known, inclines the brain to anemic condi- * 
Posology, it is hot a Minerva-birth, leaping forth at once full pano-| Therefore, when this ‘new form of nervous dis- 3 
trom brain alone That is history. aw ease” has been in all its bearings, what bet- 
denied mnatters despised ; it cannot iter name can be applied to it than ‘‘ Anemia Spas- i” 
he tablet of contain an odica”? This is the term which should apply, we 
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believe, to the central cae of the disease; i.¢., ON THE GERM THEORY.* 
shock, or explosion. The other symptoms group natu- ed 
about this By Pror. PAsTEvrR. 
e are aware that Dr. Searle will y accept this 
term as a proper designation for the disease he has de- = Bony in 
scribed, because the term is mildly suggestive of epi- of th ~ whi 
lepsy, or epileptic conditions. He says: ‘‘ Why should th dhe which 
the congestive stage of epilepsy be so brief, and that of] — ith bound} icipati Bef. dies nf 
the new disease be protracted to weeks, months, and 
the bath the question of splenic fever vaccine, which is the 
disc ng lesion ?” most me of my 
chargit investigations of chicken cholera. It is through this 
also be considered. In these latter respects the epileptic h 
is peculiar. From what we have been able to gather, once in what I am about to say I shall employ the ex- 
the vietime ef the “ now af ” ene mene intelli gent pression virus-culture, as formerly, in my investiga- 
| am e and “ highly-strung tions on fermentation, I used the expressions, the cul- 
os es « ove epileptic ; hence a compara- ture of milk ferment, the culture of the butyric vib- 
tively mild effect would produce a more lasting impres- die to 
sion upon the former than the latter. e of chicken cholera, and let us dip the end of a deli- 
Again, Dr. S. admits that “an anemiating spasm of cate glass rod in the blood of the fowl, with the usual 
the vertebral arteries need not necessitate convulsions, epee may a I need not here dwell. Let us 
nor unconsciousness, nor some of the other epileptic then touch with this eee point some bouillon de 
phenomena.” “But,” he asks, ‘‘ how is it when we find poule, very clear, but first of all rendered sterile under 
the shock occurring in the hemispheres, or indefinitely under con- 
Gned es: tion of the cerebrum ?” ployed can introduce exterior germs—those germs 
a. a: Is it not possible that the senac of shock which are in the air, or on the surface of all pe 
may not cover the entire territory over which the effects id 
of the shock travel? And what can be more natural than i d. and full of ik he 
a general relaxation of the cerebral vessels, and conse-| C™® ‘urvid, and full of tiny microbes, s aped like the 
quent congestion, after a temporary spasm of one, or a figure 8, but often so small that under a high magnify- 
rtion of one, of their number? Overuse and like Take this 
of one member of the body induces profound of P 
aympathy on the part of the other members throughout] h 
needle—and touch with this a fresh of 
This new form of nervous disease is not epilepsy, nor — de pe = “You d 
anemia proper; but it appears rather to P for 
some of the characteristics of both. Like hystero-epi- pes he Ay nd 
lepsy it is a combined modification of two formidable » 
diminee. variably, within a few hours, the culture liquid be- 
i. the es of semeiies ened ta the treatment of the — turbid, and filled with the same minute organ- 
‘‘new disease” we do not find either Cicuta or Verat- 4 —_ , 
in this direction. According to Heinigke Cieuta has) Rerature of about » 
‘sensation of ahocke and jerks in the head :” and in disappears, and a sediment is formed at the bottom of 
we Gal. @ the vase, This signifies that the development of the 
with vertigo ; heaviness of the head with throbbing of od words, 
carotids,” and “booming in the ears;” also ‘‘ galvanic] Ate Points which caused the turbid appearance of the 
shocks in the limbs, of 8 wielenes ” Seen theo 7 — have fallen to the bottom of the vase, and things 
toms given, and will remain in this condition for a longer or shorter 
in the nauk ee ahoutd judge that the remedies time, for months even, without even the liquid or the 
named ‘be of caries of deposit any visible modification, inasmuch 
Dr. Searle’s essay on Coca is an interesting descrip- mosphere. A little stopper of cotton sifts the air whic 
tion of that drug. His application of Coca, asa oF vase through changes of 
cine, seems to be based upon a rather broad and indefi.yPeTature. Let us take one of our series of culture 
nite generalization. To the weak, who want strength preparations—the hundredth or the thousandth, for ~ 
as an unfailing source of supply. The doctor evidently lat d h ski. od 
understands the virtues and uses of this drug ; but we words, let us inoculate under the skin of ten fowls, for 
do not think he has portrayed them in his essay quite instance, each separately, with a = drop of infectious 
as clearly as he is capable of doing. We hope that he blood, and ten others with « similar quantity of the 
will yet compile ‘characteristic symptoms” of Coca, as liquid in which the deposit has first been shaken up. 
determined by further proving and clinical experience, the latter ton die as 
and place them in a succinct form before the profession. wits the some qrmptems es the Seamer ton; te 
blood of all will be found to contain after death the 
same minute This equality, so 
~ to speak, in the virulence both of the culture ra- 
that the tion and’ of the blood, is due to an apparently fut 
children, and simply blowing into the nose, is often a y= 
very valuable method of relieving severe earache ; and | ™ oh. 
that, in a number of cases, he had obtained most excel-| Without leaving 
' lent results from this procedure, the cause of the = rome "=: vi — here we have the cause © 
trouble probably being catatrhal affection of the 
eustachian tube. * Read before the International Medical Congress, London, 1881. 
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tion of the vaccine of what we in French call charbon, 
what you in England call splenic fever, and what in 
Russia is known as the Siberian pest, and in Germany 
as the Milzbrand ? 


Let us now repeat exactly our successive cultures, 
with this single difference, that we pass from one 
culture to that which follows it—from the hun- 
dredth to, say, the hundred and first, at intervals of a 
fortnight, a month, two months, three months, or ten 
months. If, now, we compare the virulence of the 
successive cultures, a great change will be observed. 
It will be readily seen from an inoculation of a series 
of ten fowls, that the virulence of one culture differs 
from that of the blood, and from that of a preceding 
culture, when a sufficiently long interval elapses be- 
tween the impregnation of one culture with the*microbe 
or the preceding. More than that, we may recognize 
by this mode of observation that it is possible to pre- 
pare cultures of ope | degrees of virulence. One 
jo oye will kill eight fowls out of ten, another 
ve out of ten, another one out of ten, and another 
none at all, although the microbe may still be culti- 
. In fact, what is no less strange, if you take 
each of these cultures of attenuated virulence as a 
point of departure in the preparation of successive cul- 
tures and without appreciable interval in the impreg- 
nation, the whole series of these cultures will repro- 
duce the attenuated virulence of that which has served 
as the starting point. Similarly, where the virulence 
is null it produces no effect. How, then, it may be 
asked, are the effects of these attenuating virulences 
revealed in the fowls? They are revealed by a local 
disorder ; by a morbid modification, more or less pro- 
found, in a muscle—if it is a muscle—which has been 
inoculated with the virus. The muscle is filled with 
microbes which are easily ized, because the at- 
tenuated microbes have almost the bulk, the form, and 
the appearance of the most virulent microbes. 

But why is not the local disorder followed by death? 
For the moment let us answer by a statement of facts. 
They are these : The local disorder ceases of itself more 
or less speedily, the microbe is absorbed and digested— 
if one may say so—and little by little the muscle re- 
gains its normal condition. Then the disease has dis- 
appeared. When we inoculate with the microbe, the 
virulence of which is null, there is not even local dis- 
order, the natur@ medicatriz carries it off at once ; and 
here, indeed, we see the influence of the resistance of 
life, since this microbe, the virulence of which is null, 
multiplies itself. A little farther and we touch the 
principle of vaccination. When the fowls have been 
rendered sufficiently ill by the attenuated virus which 
the vital resistance has arrested in its development, 
they will, when inoculated with virulent virus, suffer 
no evil effects, or only effects of a passing character. In 
fact, they no longer die from the mortal virus, and for 
a time sufficiently long—which in some cases may ex- 
ceed a year—chicken cholera cannot touch them, es- 
pecially under the ordinary conditions of contagion 
which exist in fowl-houses. At this critical point of 
our manipulation—that is to say, in this interval of time 
which we have placed betweén two cultures, and which 
causes the attenuation—what occurs? I shall show you 
that in this interval the t which intervenes is the 
oxygen of the air. Nothing more easily admits of 
proof. Let us produce a culture in a tube containing 


lamp. The microbe, in developing itself, will ss 
take all the oxygen of the tube and of the liquid, after 
which it will be quite free from contact with oxygen. 
In this case, it does not appear that the microbe be- 
comes appreciably attenuated, even after a t lapse 
of time. The —_ of the air, then, would seem to 
be a possible modifying agent of the virulence of the 
microbe of the chicken cholera; that is to say, it may 
modify more or less the facility of its development in the 
body of animals. May we not be here in presence of a 
= law applicable to all kinds of virus? What 

efits may not be the result? We may hope to dis- 
cover in this way the vaccine of all virulent diseases ; 
and what is more natural than to begin our investiga- 


Among the inferior organisms, all do not resolve them- 
selves into those corpuscle germs which I was the first 
to point out as one of the forms of their possible devel- 
opment. Many infectious microbes do not resolve them- 
selves in their cultures into corpuscle germs. Such is 
equally the case with beer yeast, which we do not see 
develop itself usually in breweries, for instance, except 
by a sort of fissiparity. One cell makes two or more, 
which form themselves in wreaths ; the cells become de- 
tached, and the process recommences. In these cells 
real germs are not usually seen. The microbe of chicken 
cholera and many others behave in this way, so much so 
that the cultures of this microbe, although they may 
last for months without losing their power of fresh culti- 
vation, perish finally like beer yeast which has exhausted 
all its aliments. The anthracoid microbe in artificial 
cultures behaves very differently. In the blood of ani- 
mals, as in cultures, it is found in translucid filaments, 
more or less segmented. This blood or these cultures 
freely exposed to air, instead of continuing according to 
the first mode of generation, show at the end of forty- 
eight hours corpuscle germs distributed in series more or 
less regular along the filaments. All around these cor- 
puscles matter is absorbed ; as I have represented it for- 
merly in one of the plates of my work on the diseases 
of silkworms. Little by little all connection between 
them disappears, and presently they are reduced to noth- 
ing more than germ dust. 

fe you make these corpuscles germinate, the new cul- 
ture reproduces the virulence peculiar to the thready 
form which has produced these corpuscles, and this re- 
sult is seen even after a long exposure of these germs to 
contact with air. Recently we discovered them in pits 
in which animals, dead of splenic fever, had been buried 
for twelve years, and their culture was as virulent as 
that from the blood of an animal recently dead. Here I 
regret extremely to be obliged to shorten my remarks. 
I should have had much pleasure in demonstrating that 
the anthracoid germs in the earth of pits in which animals 
have been buried are brought to the surface by earth- 
worms, and that in this fact we may find the whole 
etiology of disease, inasmuch as the animals swallow 
these germs with their food. A great difficulty presents 
itself when we attempt to apply our method of attenua- 
tion by the oxygen of the air to the anthracoid microbes, 
The virulence establishing itself very quickly—often after 
twenty-four hours in an which esca 
the action of the air—it was impossible to think of dis- 
covering the vaccine of splenic fever in the conditions 
which had yielded that of chicken-cholera, But was 
there, after all, reason to be discouraged? Certainly not ; 
in fact, if you observe closely, you will find that there is 
no real difference between the mode of the generation of 
the anthracoid germ by scission and that of chicken- 
cholera. We had therefcre reason to hope that we 
might overcome the difficulty which stopped us by en- 
deavoring to prevent the anthracoid microbe from pro- 
ducing corpuscle germs, and to keep it in this condition 
in contact with oxygen for days, and weeks, and months. 
The experiment fortunately succeeded. 

In the ineffective (neutre) bouillon de poule the anthra- 
coid microbe is no longer cultivable at 45° C. Its cul- 
ture, however, is easy at 42° or 43°, but in these condi- 
tions the microbe yields no spores, Consequently, it is 
possible to maintain, in contact with the pure air at 42° 
or 43°, a mycélienne culture of bacteria entirely free of 

rms. Then appear the very remarkable results which 

ollow. Ina month or six weeks the culture dies—that 
is to say, if one impregnates it with fresh bouillon, the 
latter is completely sterile. Up to that time life exists 
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— In this new investigation I have had the assistance of 
at two devoted young savants, MM. Chamberland and 
in- Roux. At the outset we were met by a difficulty. 
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in the vase ex to air and heat. If we examine the 
virulence of the culture at the end of two days, four 
days, six days, eight days, etc., it will be found that lon 
before the death of the culture the microbe had lost al 
virulence, although still cultivable. Before this period it 
is found that the culture presents a series of attenuated 
virulences. Everything is similar to what happens in 
respect to the microbe in chicken cholera. Besides, each 
of these conditions of attenuated virulence may be re- 
produced by culture ; in fact, since the charbon does not 
operate a second time (ne récidive pas), each of our at- 
tenuated anthracoid microbes constitutes for the supe- 
rior microbe a vaccine—that is to say, a virus capable 
of producing a milder disease. Here, then, we have a 
method of preparing the vaccine of splenic fever. You 
will see presently the practical importance of this result; 
but what interests us more particularly, is to observe 
that we have here a proof that we are in possession of a 
neral method of preparing virus vaccine, based upon 
e action of the oxygen of the air—that is to say, of 
a cosmic force existing everywhere on the face of the 
lobe. 
. I t to be unable, from want of time, to show you 
that all these attenuated forms of virus may very easily, 
by a physiological artifice, be made to recover their 
orginal maximum virulence. The method I have just 
explained of obtaining the vaccine of splenic fever was 
no sooner made known than it was very extensively 
employed to prevent the splenic affection. In France 
we lose every year, by splenic fever, animals of the 
value of twenty million francs. I was asked to give a 
public demonstration of the results already mentioned. 
‘This experiment I may relate in a few words. Fifty 
sheep were placed at my disposition, of which twenty- 
five were vaccinated. A fortnight afterward the fifty 
sheep were inoculated with the most virulent anthracoid 
microbe. The twenty-five vaccinated sheep resisted the 
infection ; the twenty-five unvaccinated died of splenic 
fever within fifty hours. Since that time my energies 
have been taxed to meet the demands of farmers for 
supplies of this vaccine. In the space of fifteen days we 
have vaccinated in the departments surrounding Paris 
more than twenty thousand sheep, and a large number 
of cattle and horses. If I were not pressed for time I 
would bring to your notice two other kinds of virus 
similar means. These experiments will 
be communicated by-and-by to the public. I cannot con- 
clude, gentlemen, without expressing the great pleasure 
I feel at the thought that it is as a member of an Inter- 
national Medical Congress assembled in England that I 
make known the most recent results of vaccination 
upon a disease more terrible, perhaps, for domestic 
animals than small-pox is for man. I have given to 
vaccination an extension which science, I hope, will 
accept as a homage paid to the merit and to the immense 
services rendered by one of the greatest men of England, 
Jenner. Whata pleasure for me to do honor to this 
po me name in this noble and hospitable city of 
don ! 


EQUISETUM HYMENALE. 


By SELDEN H. Tatcort, M.D. 


We have used this remedy at the Homeopathic Asy- 
lum in several cases where the patients have suffered 
from weakness of the bladder, and inability to retain 
their urine. The urine dribbles away almost constantly, 
both from relaxation of the sphincter vesica, and from 
mental inattention to the calls of nature. Among male 
patients, both old and young, the use of isetum, in 
the first decimal dilution, has been followed by invari- 
ably satisfactory results. Among the female patients, 
the remedy has produced some good effects, but not so 
uniformly as where the drug has been administered to 
males. 


CLINIQUE. 


A RARE OASE OF INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
HERNIA WITH RETAINED TESTIOLE 


By Wa. Top M.D., 


Prof. of Surgery, N. Y. Hom. Med. College. 

At midnight, Nov. 18, 1880, I was summoned by my 
friend, Dr. Minton, to accompany him to Brooklyn to 
see a p&tient in a dangerous and peculiar condition. 
Upon arrival at the house, a cursory glance at the 
sufferer told that he was rapidly approaching the con- 
fines of mortality, and unless something was speedily 
done for his relief, he would soon overstep the dividing 
line and enter ‘‘that bourne from which no traveller 
returns.” He was a fair-haired young man, proba- 
bly about twenty-six, and was lying quite still upon his 
back in bed. There was t pallor of countenance, a 
cold beaded sweat upon his forehead, a sunken expres- 
sion around the mouth, and a hazy look from the half. 
closed eyes, which latter, however, disappeared when he 
was spoken to, the light of life returning with the use 
of his mental faculties. The pulse beat 120 strokes to 
the minute, the temperature was 97° and the respiration 
28 to 30. The history of the case was quite simple :— 
the patient had no testicle on the right side, and never 
had ; the scrotum however, had been the seat of a osche- 
ocele of considerable dimensions, which, however, 
always had been readily reducible, and for which from 
time to time a truss h 


something in the inguinal region ‘‘ give way,” which was 
immediately followed by a severe pain, sense of faintness, 
nausea, and finally vomiting, and apparent collapse. 
Upon carefully examining the parts, I found the left side 
of the scrotum was enormously distended, and was ve 
rapidly turning that peculiar purplish-green hue, whi 
is characteristic of gangrene ; the patient was vomitin 
considerably from time to time, the substances ej a 
however, being ingesta, but neither sme nor looking 
like fecal matter—but the general ition of the 
patient pointed to strangulated hernia, of which there 
iegoenl a0 doubt. After a little manipulation I found 
it easy to return the gut into the abdominal cavity, which 
indeed had been done once or twice before our arrival by 
Dr. E. T. Richardson. No sooner, however, had the 
intestine been returned, than upon any exertion of the 
body, or coughing, or retching, it would again pro- 
trude to be again as readily returned. Upon invag- 
inating the scrotum with my finger, what was my 
astonishment to feel it readily pass into the abdomen, 
the two rings being open, and the canal shortened as we 
usually find it from the d ing of an old rupture upon 
After the return of the bowel, however, the 


of Veratrum, and watch results. The next night however, 
a telegram summoned me again to the patient, and every 
symptom appeared so aggravated, that I determined to 

own upon the and into the scrotum, and see if 
I could find there, any cause for the symptoms—for | 
thought, as I have seen before in one or two instances, a 
little knuckle of gut might be turned up under Gimber- 
nat’s ligament, or that there might be a twist in the 
intestine within the canal, which even if the bowel were 
pushed into the abdomen, the convolution not being 
undone, the stricture would remain. 
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employed as clerk in a trunk manufactory, and in 
endeavoring to lift a heavy portmanteau and place it 
upon a shelf higher than his head, he had suddenly felt 
scrotum did not diminish much in size and certainly not 
in color, but the vomiting ceased, and the patient 
appeared under the use of mild and not often repeated 
ee stimulus, to revive somewhat from his lethargy. 
—_—_—- Certainly the case was not one of ordinary strangulated 
hernia—indeed there was the exactly opposite condition, 
a patulous condition of both rings, and a canal more open 
ae than usual—we therefore concluded to continue the use 
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I therefore after some delay in getting the proper j post 


lights—it was one o'clock at night—and arranging them 
at as safe a distance from the ether as ible, cut down 
upon the canal, making an incision the external 
(superior) pillar of the lower ring to the fundus of the 
scrotum. At the second cut which penetrated the scrotal 
sac, there followed a | gush of bloody serum, which 
for the moment startled me, fearful that inadvertently 
I had gone into the bowel. This, however, was not 
the case ; and upon continuing the , I came 
upon the intestine in the canal, which to my utter sur- 

rise, save a slight ecchymosis, Boe perfectly 
healthy and was without trouble p into the abdom- 
inal cavity, but as I have already noted was with diffi- 
culty retained there. Still continuing the dissection 
higher, and exploring the cavity of abdomen with my 
finger, not only in search of o! ction, but for the 
testicle, I could find neither ; and therefore closed the 
wound as usual, dressed it with calendula, and came home. 

The next day the ent died with all the usual 
symptoms of obstruction of the bowels, including fecal 
vomiting. 

This case was quite a mystery to all and therefore a 
post mortem was demanded and after some persuasion 
obtained. I will pass over the usual _ mortis, etc., 
and say that the intestines all appeared healthy on their 
superficial surface, and the left testicle was (rather r 
than normal) in its proper place in the scrotum. But 
the secret of the whole case lay in the following: the 
right testicle instead of ing as usual through the 
rings and entering the scrotum covered by its proper 
investment, had taken a directly opposite course, instead 
of going downward and forward, it had passed downward 
and backward, and taking with it an acquired pouch of 
peritoneum (in the same manner as the uired hernia 
adopts to itself its peritoneal covering) it had gone behind 
the border of the iliacus internus, and there we found it, 
with its rudimentary cord extending over the roof of the 
bladder to the vesicula, and crammed in between it, and 


its covering was a small knuckle of intestine perfectly 


gangrenous, thus accounting for every symptom, save 
the bloody serum within the tunica inalis, which in 
all probability was hydrocelic. I place this case on record, 
because it is rare, and may be of service to others when 
difficulty surrounds (as it very frequently does) the diag- 
nosis of a case of hernia. 


BENZOATE OF SODE, 


In THE TREATMENT OF CATARRHAL PHTHISIS AND 
PURULENT INFILTRATION OF THE LUNGS, FoL 
LOWING LOBAR, OR LOBULAR PNEUMONIA. 


By Buxk G. CaRLETon, M.D., New York. 


of t 

the grou at tuberculosis is a contagious disease of a 
parasitic nature, occasioned by microscopic organisms, 
which can be cured only by agents which destroy the 
organisms, has been ably discussed by the Medical Soci- 
ety of Berlin, and shown to be unsound. Investigations 
do not confirm the parasitic theory.” 

By this, we believe that most readers would think 
that the Berlin Medical Society did not favor the use of 
Benzoate of Sode in the treatment of phthisis. Although 
we do not believe with Dr. Guttman in the parasitic 
nature of any form of phthisis, yet we do believe in the 
efficacy of this drug in cata phthisis and purulent 
infiltration of the lungs, following lobar, or lobular 
pneumonia. That it has no apparent palliative or cura- 
tive effect upon true tuberculosis or fibrous phthisis, 
recent investigations have left no question in our minds. 

Having treated a large number of cases of catarrhal 
phthisis at the Ward’s Island Homeopathic Hospital, 
and in private practice, and made about one hundred 


-mortem examinations in which this disease caused 
death, this, with various researches which we have 
made, has convinced us that catarrhal phthisis is a sim- 
ple inflammatory lesion of a portion or all of the pul- 
monary tissue ; but when we come to treat a given case, 
after it has passed the first stage, we have found, 
almost without exception—no matter how carefully we 
studied our materia medica, and paid special attention 
to the hygienic surroundings of our patients—the health 
became gradually undermined, and finally they died. 

From this, we came to the conclusion that if our 
pathological anatomy was correct, we must either become 
better acquainted with our old drugs or make the ac- 
quaintance of some new ones, At this point the Benzoate 
of Sode was brought to our attention; and, although 
we had no provings of it, we thought well of giving it a 
trial, the results of which were more than our most san- 
guine expectations had dreamed of. 

Perhaps the clinical history of two or three cases 
would be more interesting than a resumé of many ; 
allowing you to draw your own conclusions as to the 
merit or demerit of this drug. 

Case I. E. D., male, wt, 5. Purulent infiltration of 
both lungs, following lobular pneumonia, probabl 
caused by the application of ice bags to head and nec 
during a severe attack of cerebro-spinal meningitis. On 
account of the feeble state of the system, caused by the 
last-named disease, the pneumonia and its complication 
advanced rapidly ; and although we administered the 
remedies which we thought most homeopathic to the 
case, the child grew worse from hour to hour. At this 
time the muscular tissue was reduced to a minimum ; 
the adipose tissue had disappeared, and was, in truth, 
skin and bones; very anemic; ears translucent; eyes 

lassy ; face pale, pinched, and drawn across the ma- 
bones ; feet swollen, could not move them; con- 
stantly picking in the air with his fingers ; no appetite, 
nothing would induce him to eat, had subsisted on injec- 
tions of beef tea and brandy for the three previous 
days; fecal matter and urine had passed involuntarily for 
a number of days. When he slept it was with eyes half 
open ; cough hollow and rattling, at times dry, hacking, 
and harrassing ; expectorated but very little, although 
the lungs appeared to be full of mucus ; examination of 
expectoration revealed pus and mucus corpuscles, broken- 
down fibrinous and lung tissue. Respiration about 35 

r minute; pulse varied from 120 to 160 per minute. 

ectic fever in afternoon, followed by marked night 
sweats, great irritability, and pevishness. Physical 
examination of the chest verified the diagnosis of puru- 
lent infiltration of a lobular pneumonia of both lungs, 
the signs of which it is unnecessary to reiterate. 

Four grains of this drug, dissolved in one-half tea- 
spoonful of glycerine and two of water, was adminis- 
tered every five hours, and a teaspoonful to two ounces 
of water was dissolved in the medicine glass of a Cod- 
man & Shurteff’s steam atomizer, and inhaled three 
times per day. Within thirty-six hours after this treat- 
ment was commenced, the patient exhibited signs of im- 
provement. Appetite first returned—this, in my expe- 
rience with the drug, has without exception been the 
first sign of improvement—and at first was almost rav- 
enous ; stools naturally; cough and expectora- 
tion diminished ; urine became natural ; child lost its 
cross and pevish condition; strength of limbs gradu- 
ally returned ; ——- returned to normal condition ; cav- 
ities healed, and in nine weeks patient was walking 
around the house—lungs as apparently healthy as at any 
time of his life. 

Case IT. Miss E., wet. 14, had suffered with catarrhal 
phthisis of left lung for two years, and had been so di- 
agnosticated by three physicians. At the commence- 
ment of the treatment there was consolidation of upper 
half of the left lung, with evidence of fatty degeneration 
of the indurated 1 , with the formation of vomice. 
Twice, during her illness, had suffered with hemor- 
rhage ; sputum offensive, and when spat into a cup the 
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While reading the August number of the New York 
MEDICAL TIMEs, my attention was called to the follow- 
ing article: ‘‘ Benzoate of Sode# —Dr. Guttman’s theory 
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back, in the armpits, between the mamme, on the 
sexual organs (of males or females); yellowish or pale 
face, with dirty-brown spots around the mouth and on 
the forehead ; hot flashes in the face; disposition to 
neuralgic affections ; pain in the forehead or occiput, 
especially in the morning on awakening, frequently 
disappearing after rising, seldom worse towards evening, 
frequently with nausea and vomiting ; or heaviness of 
the head on awakening—unrefreshed sleep. The head- 
ache is seldom daily, mostly at intervals of seven or 
fourteen — The patients feel generally better when 
in motion, but when they are very weak they are fre- 

uently deceived, and say that they feel better in rest, 

uring the attacks of pain they seek quiet and repose ; 
at other times restlessness, which forces one to get out 
of the chair and walk about. Complaints about stiff- 
ness after rising from sitting, it takes time to get lim- 
bered up ; warm air indoors and outdoors is unbearable, 
also fog, likewise north and east wind (in Germany 


masses remained distinct ; cough hollow and racking ; 
hectic fever, night sweats, etc., etc.—in fact, all of the 
marked symptoms of catarrhal phthisis. Inhalations of 
a teaspoonful of the Benzoate of Sod to two ounces of 
water, by the means of the Codman & Shurtleff steam 
atomizer, three times per day, without other medica- 
tion, cured the case in six months. 

Case IIT. Miss B. E., domestic, Irish, et. 20, resident 
of this country one year. During this period had not 
menstruated, but during this time had been troubled 
nights and mornings with a short, dry cough, which was 
neglected, and constantly grew worse. 

At the time this drug was administered she had a loose, 
hollow cough, brought on by exertion or talking ; had to 
rest on going up stairs; dyspneea from the least exer- 
tion ; ex ration purulent and offensive ; great ema- 
ciation ; had fallen in weight during the year from 150 
to 96 pounds. When walking or standing stooped con- 
siderably ; hectic fever ; profuse night sweats ; tongue a 
little coated at the base ; appetite very poor. The lady {they are dry, cold, and raw); sour and fat food does not 
with whom she lived said that she did not eat anything, Jagree. The remedy has a ee relation to the liver 
and that delicacies did not tempt her even to a small de-J and the ducts of the bile (white stool and dark urine), 

ree. Pulse 120. Various remedies were administered, {to the vulva, womb, vagina, and ovaries. Fluor albus 

ut she grew worse. We advised her to return to Ire-J after. between, or before the menses ; colic or increase 
land, but while waiting to make necessary arrangements fof all complaints during the last three or six days be- 
we gave her four grains of the Benzoate of w, dis-] fore the menses. The pain in the stomach is burning, 
solved in one-half a teaspoonful of glycerine and two of | stinging, pressing, contracting, etc.; it appears fre- 
water, every three hours. To our surprise, she did not { quently in the morning on awakening, or in the fore- 
return, but in about six weeks we were called to the] noon or evening, either immediately after eating or 
family in, when she informed us that after taking J one-half or two hours afterwards.—Jbid., 140, Kunkel. 


the powders for about a week, her appetite returned. 
Cough disappeared in three weeks ; has been gaining in ti IND to 
flesh rapidly ; dyspnoea does not trouble her; pulse 80; blecdi the kid 
menses have returned ; in fact, said that she was cured. to mays; 
eam Chane —and we might mention others—we formation of gravel or stone. In older people, enlarge- 
believe that the remarkable ch were due entirely ment of the aoe the face and blue iPS, ris — 
to this drug. Unfortunately, we know of no provings bad 
of it, consequently we will not say that it is homao- ling erupt 
pathic to this form of disease. We do not believe that ~ yp Be L al 
it is a specific, but that it wil: cure a certain proportion | °°" h lin th Teer in th 
of the cases of catarrhal phthisis which we are called to the ver; 
enon to went, these te ae Geake uted later stages of pneumonia, or in after diseases. It isa 
principal remedy for especially when it ap- 


TRANSLATIONS FROM GERMAN JOURNALS. pears in the afternoon, with liability to congestion of 


the head and heat of the face, but me. 4 Mee and 
ld feet. Vi , es t air, 
By F. G. Ozume, M. D., 8.1., N.Y. <7 rooms, 
PHOSPHORUS FOR ALOPECIA.—A country gn of 13 
vi 


wind, rain, fog are unbearable. The patient, while 

asleep, lies on his back, with the head much raised up ; 
years had not a hair on her head for the last five years. [he dislikes to cover up his head warm. Complaints 
Six years ago, round, hairless spots appeared, which} caused by too confined sitting or much eating. Very 
grew larger till there was no hair left. As Phos. has] characteristic is the increase of all complaints between 
removed, frequently, hairless spots, this remedy was]4and8o'clock. The pain is pressing, contracting, tear- 
prescribed. She received Phos. 30, three doses in inter- 
vals of fourteen days. In six months the head was 


ing, especially in the afternoon, or nights before mid- 
night ; pry be! gas yp or down relieves. Liability 
covered with thick, k blonde hair, of six centimeters’ 
length.— Allg. Hom, Ztg., 102, 98, H. Sager. 


to acidity of the stomach or sour vomiting.—Jbid., 155. 
CurpruM Met. In HYPERASTHESIA OF THE SPINE.— 


A girl of 18 years, not very strong, with dark hair and 
brown eyes, and of a good-natured disposition; has 
been sick for several weeks. Allopathic treatment in- 
effectaal. She hasa tearing, at times jumping, pain in 
the whole right arm, but especially in the metacarpal 
bones of the right hand. ‘here are similar pains also 
in the left arm, but generally not so severe ; also in the 
lower extremities, but worse in the right. Frequent 
and very painful jerking in the legs, but much worse 
in the right -tormented her almost continually. The 
spinal column, from the sixth verterbra almost the 
whole length down, was very sensitive and exceedingly 
painful on slight pressure. The patient recollects now 
that her spine was painful before she had any pain in 
her limbs. No fever. Ouprum met. 6, morning and 
evening, one dose. Improvement on the second day. 
On the fifth day she left her bed. Complete cure 
twelve days.—/bid., 130, Hirach. ° 

INDICATIONS FOR SePta.—Persons with dark hair ; 
great inclination to perspiration, especially on the 


CANCER OF THE Breast—({Return)—M. Després 
(Le Prog. Med.) recalled a case where the cancer re- 
appeared nine years after removal, coming outside the 
cicatrix. M. Delens cited a case where the interval was 
five years. M. Le Fort did not endorse the opinion of 
M. Després, that su tion was necessary in order to 
prevent a relapse. thought that the duration of an 
inflammation, which a long suppuration necessitated, 
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: could only favor the return of certain forms of cancer, 

as, for example, epithelioma. Reunion by first inten- 

tion was certainly to be preferred, whenever possible. 

M. Lucas-Championniére thought that Listerism, which 

sought for and obtained union by first intention, had 

shown that relapses were not more frequent or pre- 

mature when suppuration was avoided. M. Gillette 

thought the rule which fixed one year as the return 

— was too absolute. He knew of several cases 

where the interval was much greater. One case, among 

others, that of an open cancer in a diabetic patient, was 

cured in three weeks ; no symptom of return at the end 

of two years. (T. M. 8.) 
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“HE BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH.” 


The human life whose influence for good is bounded 
by the narrow span which stretches from the cradle to 
the grave, only partly fulfills the object of its being. He 
only is great who leaves the imprint of great deeds, of 
noble thoughts, or of a pure and simple life, not on the 
sands of time to be obliterated by every passing wave, 
but deep graven in the heart, influencing for good, in 
circles larger or smaller, according to his position and 
surroundings, generations yet to come. 

James A. Garfield though dead yet speaketh, and will 
speak as long as the Great Republic shall live. The 
lessons of his life, from boyhood to manhood, from the 
little cabin where he was born to the Executive Mansion 
of a great nation of which he was the beloved and 
almost idolized chief, will never be forgotten. 

In the long future will be remembered the honest, 
manly, sturdy, unselfish boy, who, amid all the trials 
of poverty, never swerved from the line of manly recti- 
tude, but toiled on, overcoming every obstacle, ever in the 
front, where good was to be accomplished, his words of 
cheer and wisdom, his noble councils, his strong argu- 
ments for right sounding high and clear above the din of 
parties, above the roar of turbulent passion. He has 
brought out in such bold relief, that the lesson will never 
be forgotten, the manly fortitude, the courage, the un- 
shirking devotion to duty, which flow from a mind 
cultured, harmonious in its workings, ever drawing 
strength in the pure atmosphere of a home where the 
tenderest affections centre. 

Requiescat in pace! Life’s battle is over, but the great 
lessons taught, and the good accomplished will live and 
bear rich fruit in the generations yet to come. 

When the history of the surgical treatment of the 
case is fully before the public, in all its important de- 
tails we may have something more to say, but at present 
it is so mixed up with unreliable reports and hearsay tes- 
timony that we can form but little opinion of what the 
result might have been if the case had been treated 
from the standpoint of a correct diagnosis. 


STATE SOCIETY MEETING. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Society was held at 
Watkins, Sept. 6th and 7th, with a very good attend- 
ance of members, considering the intense heat of the 
atmosphere which prevailed at the time. 


Dr. B. F. Grant, of Bath, welcomed the Society in be- 
half of the local organizations and President Talcott 
responded. He said, among other things, ‘‘I do not 
wonder at the warmth of your welcome. The Swiss are 
brave, because the dangers of their mountain passes in- 
spire and breed courage. The men of Maine are stout 
of heart, because of their associations with those em- 
blems of strength, the mighty giants of their native for- 
ests ; and the disciples of Hahnemann, who dwell here 
or hereabouts, are great-hearted, and bubbling over with 
good feeling, because of this western Eden in which God 
has permitted them to luxuriate, and because of the de- 
lightful and soul-inspiring scenery by which they are 
surrounded. What mightier stimuli could there be to 
inspire such generous and kindly impulses |! Your meet- 
ing, therefore, is the result of the imperceptible and 
mysterious operation of a natural law. Your interpre- 
tation of that law is both masterly and overwhelming. 
May your lines continue to fall in these pleasant places. 
We have found at last the right men in the right place, 
and we have come to visit you and enjoy with thankful- 
ness your lavish bounties.” 

Dr. Talcott then briefly addressed the Society. He 
spoke first of the fact that the spirit of harmony, like a 
white dove, was beginning to hover over the Society, 
and with it prevailed a determination that these harmo- 
nious conditions should remain and become permanent, 
Again he spoke of the increased interest manifested in 
the meetings, as evidenced in the long list of papers that 
had been this year presented to the Society. He sug- 
gested that these articles when printed would form a 
valuable vclume, and urged upon the members the duty 
of sending in their subscriy*  °s to the treasurer, Dr. 
Coburn. 

Dr. Talcott alluded also to the young blood which is 
being infused into the Society's veins. ‘‘ This vigorous 
element,” he said, ‘‘ combining-as it does energy, enthu- 
siasm, faith and spirit of hopeful and progressive inves- 
tigation, must surely determine a bright and prosperous 
future, commensurate with the glory of the past.” He 
spoke of the law of similars, and argued that sufficient 
work and sufficient possibilities lay in the further devel- 
opment of that law. Against all assaults from oppo- 
nents the law remained undisturbed and unshaken in its 
force, because it is a law of nature. He spoke of the 
hard work necessary to a proper understanding and ap- 
plication of this most comprehensive law in medicine, 
and declared that the reason why so many sought easier 
methods for curing the sick, is the difficulty they expe- 
rience in arriving at a proper understanding of the best 
methods. In conclusion he referred to a fear that has 
been expressed that homcropathy may cease to be a dis- 
tinctive feature in medicine, because a rival school is 
trying to gather sustaining nutriment from our grounds 
without acknowledging the source of the spoils, He 
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regarded the fears as a groundless one. He likened | result is in accordance with what we know of the mean 
homeeopathy to a never failing fountain. Hahnemann J age of the deceased in the same countries, 
discovered it, and homceopaths are now in full posses-| As to whether great longevity is increasing or diminish - 
sion of it. It is only the overflow that is caught up and fing for the same number of inhabitants, our data refers 
utilized by the wandering tribes. The real grounds for} only to France. 
apprehension are apathy for the cause and dissensionsin] If we take two periods sufficiently distant from each 
our own ranks. He urged the members to rouse from j other to allow a change of any importance to be produced, 
their lethargy of indifference ; to work together in har-] we find, in the 14 years of the period 1824-37, a mean 
mony for the general good ; to stand fast by their colors, J annual number of deaths among centenarians of 152, or 
and to go on undismayed in the path of duty.” 1 to 217,105 inhabitants. In the eight years of the 
The meeting is said to have been thoroughly harmo- | PeTiod 1853-60, we only find a mean annual number of 
nious, and the discussions were full, practical, interest-11 centenarian deaths in a population which has 
ing and free from any trace of bitterness. The list of Jincreased 20 percent. But if great ages appear to have 
papers is unusually long, and their reading was atten-| diminished the mean life has very sensibly increased, 
tively listened to and enjoyed. It is proposed to issue af ® result much more favorable, A certain number of 
volume covering the proceedings at an early date,} centenarians have made known their regimen. Not- 
and the profession are urged to lend their aid to this] Withstanding some very rare examples to the contrary 
end. we must place in the first rank temperance, sobriety, and 
lar habits ; then come hereditary, relative comfort, 
oe possible a country life, and finally a healthy and quiet 
Resolved, That we desire to express our participation calling : q 
Vv 
his recovery may bespeedily answered. pares 
barrier revent “ 
sional conference between medical gentlemen of Feputa; conten to fecling of thankagiv 
ble position, who are graduates of legally authorized ] president has shown the good bell = deliver himself 
medical schools is a reproach to a free and intelligent] from that—doubtless very estimable—female homo- 
people. physician, Mrs. Dr, Edson. She is reported to 
ave been Mrs. Garfield’s family doctress and was re- 
LONGEVITY. tained as a nurse in the present case, presumable because 
the President did not wish to hurt the feelings of his 
\ reais wife. Mrs. Garfield’s devotion has been great and her 
M. de Solaville contributes to the Revue Scientifique af gruel unexceptionable, but she can hardly expect the 
4 valuable article on this subject, in which he brings to-} ™8ss of her loyal subjects to admire entirely a character 
gether some of the most recent data. He analyses the es female homeopathy.”—New York Med. 
, Sept. 17, 1881. 
4 results of recent European censuses by ages, and the ; 
register of deaths also by ages. If we strike a mean of{ We clip the above from the leading medical journal 
the census from 1869 to 1872 we find that Europe (exclu- J of the old school to show the animus, the courtesy, and 
} sive of Russia, Turkey, and some small Southern States) the gentlemanly instincts of an editor who presides over 
possessed in 1870 a mean population of 242,940,376, | journal which claims to reflect the opinions of the best 
} classed as follows from the point of view of advanced J men of his school. Could anyone outside of these lead- 
ages :—17,313,715 of more than 60 years, 79,859 of more j €Ts of professional opinion of the old school by any possi- 
than 90, and 3,108 of more than 100 years ; i.¢., 1 inhab-] bility mistake for a gentleman or one who had ever associ- 
itant in 12 of more than 60, 1 in 2,669 of more than 90, J ated with gentlemen, a man who can see nothing in the 
and 1 in 62,508 of more than 100. Women, M. Solaville | 80ul absorbing love, and that womanly devotion which 
finds, are more numerous in extreme old age than men, J Watches through the long weary days and nights by the 
and the difference increases with the age. Thus at 60] patient, suffering chief of a great nation; her husband, 
years the advantage is with the women in the proportion J her children’s father, choking back the bitter tears, and 
of 7 per cent.; at 90 and above it rises to 45, and with | holding in the strong grip of a will made heroic by love, 
‘ centenarians to 60 per 100. It is in France that we find but simply a “‘ maker of unexceptionable gruel, a char- 
the greatest relative number of inhabitants at the age of} @cter which endorsing homeopathy we can hardly be 
60 and upwards ; but it is not so for centenarians, of} clled upon to admire ?” 
which France has less than all the other States of Europe} Is there no limit to the scurrility of these leaders of 
except Belgium, Denmark, and Switzerland. From af professional opinion of the old school, no sense of fitness 
calculation of deaths by ages the result i reached that, and no trace of gentlemanly feeling in the presence of the 
to the total deaths, those at the age of 90 and upward suffering wife and mother? Are their beastly instincts 
bore the following proportions to the countries named, J so overmastering that no blush of shame can tinge their 
and arranged according to the decreasing order of import-} brazen cheeks? Let them go to the sinks and slums of 
ance ; Great Britain, 9,73 ; Sweden, 7.39 ; France, 6.58 ; | the city, to the outcasts from humanity, and learn some- 
: Belgium, 6.07 ; Switzerland, 6.00 ; Holland, 4.47 ; Italy, [thing of that courtesy and decency which is supposed to 
3.76 ; Bavaria, 3.42 ; Prussia, 3.06 ; Austria, 2.61. Thelexist among the most debased, 
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THE HEALING POWER OF FAITH. in a bag and worn round the neck keeps away cramps. 


A writer in the Saturday Review says: This healing 
power of faith, which doctors are day by day admitting 
more as a reality, throws light on the popularity of the 
miracle wells and healing shrines on the continent, and 
forbids us to condemn as mere random lying the tales 
that are told of the astonishing cures effected by them. 
There are many such pilgrimage wells in Scotland cited 
by Mr. Gregor, although their healing efficacy was sup- 
posed to be an inherent virtue in the water and not de- 
pendent on the favor of a saint. Some of these wells 
were surrounded by stones shaped like the several parts 
of the human body, called the ‘‘eye-stone,” the ‘‘ head- 
stone,” and soon; and it was a necessary part of the 
treatment, after washing with water, to rub the part 
affected against the stone that bore the same form. 
This is the superstition of the Vui-stone in the New- 
Hebrides. Some offering was always left behind by 
those who tried the curing powers of the waters, even 
if it were only a rag from the patient’s clothes. These 
tributes were hung up near the well, and everyone ab- 
stained from disturbing them, as it was believed that 
whoever did so would get the disease that had been 
cured in the former patient. Just the same sort of thing 
was done as early as the time of the Romans. Votive 
offerings of hands, feet, almost every part of the body, 
have been excavated in the island sacred to Zsculapius 
in the Tiber. The mode of cure in vogue then, how. 
ever, was for the patient to go to sleep on the sacred 
spot, when it was revealed to him in a vision what he 
must do to insure recovery. Among the cures for the 
whooping-cough, which are very numerous and improb- 
able, we do not observe one which was in favor in some 
parts of Scotland. This was to sew a living caterpillar 
between two pieces of flannel, and wrap it round the 
patient’s throat, leaving room for the animal to crawl 
round. By the time the grub died the whooping-cough 
was cured, Three roasted mice were an infallible cure 
for the whooping-cough. The same remedy is still much 
esteemed in Norfolk. There, however, swallowing one 
mouse is considered enough. 

The charming of warts is one of those perfectly unrea- 
sonable modes of cure that often prove efficacious when 
medical treatment fails. Dr. Carpenter cites as an in- 
stance of this strange truth the case of a girl who was 
cured of twelve warts by a friend who merely counted 
them, and then with an air of importance wrote the 
number down on a paper, assuring her by Sunday they 
would all have disappeared. And soit proved. By the 
day named they were all gone, though the girl's father. 
himself a surgeon, had before tried to remove them with 
caustic and other applications in vain. If so very sim- 
ple a prescription was enough to charm away a dozen of 
these. unpleasant excrescences, we cannot wonder that 
the more elaborate forms of exorcism here enumerated 
should prove equally efficacious. In Switzerland the ap- 
proved mode of charming a wart is to rub it with a snail, 
and then put the snail on a thorn bush. Indeed, charm 
cures for other diseases are not by any means obsolete. In 
Yorkshire it is still believed that a set of mole’s feet tied 


And it is quite accepted as a fact by some persons that 
to carry a potato in the pocket secures immunity from 
rheumatism. These cures like the miracle wells, prove 
the power that the will, if concentrated in sufficient force, 
has to cure any local affection of the body. The most 
remarkable case of this on record is the way in which 
the Prince of Orange cured the garrison of Breda of the 
scurvy by sending them a small phial of a decoction of 
cammomile, wormwood and camphor. It was diluted 
with a gallon of water to every three drops of the tinct- 
ure, and served out as medicine to the sufferers, who 
from that day began to recover. 


QUEBRACHO IN DYSPNGA. 


Dr. Andrew H. Smith, Chairman of the Committee 
on Restoratives, of the Therapeutical Society of New 
York, gives, in the September issue of the New York 
Medical Journal and Obstetrical Review, an interesting 
report of the effect produced by Quebracho, given by 
several members of the Society, for dyspnoea, occurring 
in different troubles of the chest. The Aspidas perma 
quebracho is a tree found in the Argentine Republic, 
where the local name is Quebracho blanco. The bark is 
used by the natives as a remedy for malaria and asthma. 
The Quebracho Colorado of commerce is an entirely 
different tree, possessing no particular remedial proper- 
ties. 

Dr. Penzoldt, while investigating its antipyretic prop- 
erties, in 1879, accidentally discovered in it a remarka- 
ble power to retard the pulse and respiration, and 
to relieve dyspnea. Upon the animals to which the 
drug was given the effects were not always the same. 
In frogs there was a complete motor paralysis, of cen- 
tral origin, respiratory paralysis, and slowing of the 
pulse. In rabbits and dogs motor paralysis, and 
dyspnoea resulted, increasing in proportion to the dose 
employed. In the rabbit the respiration was retarded, 
and rendered deeper, while in the dog it was quickened. 
In dogs, as in some human subjects, salivation was pro- 
duced. 

In testing the antipyretic action of the drug, in a case 
of pleurisy and emphysema, Dr. Penzoldt found that 
while the fever was not diminished, the dyspnoea under 
which the patient was suffering was notably relieved. 
Following this hint, he tested the drug in dyspnea from 
a variety of causes, with highly satisfactory results. 
An abstract of his paper was published in the Medical 
Times and Gazette, in July, 1879, and New Remedies, 
April, 1880, also published an article upon the subject. 

Dr. Barthold, of Dresden, reports several cases in which 
he obtained highly satisfactory results. In one case of 
spasmodic asthma, the respiration fell, after using three 
doses from 64 to 30, with general improvement of the 
symptoms. In mitral stenosis and incompetence, as 
also in fatty heart, the relief to the dyspnea was 
marked. In chronic bronchitis, and in the latter stage 
of phthisis, the result was in the main unsatisfactory, 
although occasionally the relief was marked. 

Dr. Picot, of Carlesruhe, obtained good results in three 
patients—with catarrhal pneumonia, bronchial asthma, 
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and cardiac disease—in which dyspnea was marked. 
He experimented upon himself three successive days, in 
climbing mountains, the barometer and thermometer 
being alike on all the days, ascending the same height 
in the same period of time each day. He found, with- 
out Quebracho, his respiration rose from 16 to 42, and 
his pulse from 64 to 94; while with Quebracho the 
respiration only 30, the pulse 80, and his condition was 
every way more comfortable. 

The Society presented reports through its various 
members, of thirty-two cases in which the drug had 
been given, usually in half-drachm doses, repeated sev- 
eral times a day. Eleven were of spasmodic asthma, 
with or without emphysema and bronchitis. In nine 
cases the dyspnoea was relieved. In two cases of asthma, 
associated with bronchitis, no benefit resulted. One 
case, of emphysema and bronchitis without asthma, was 
relieved. One case of bronchitis with obesity was not 
relieved. One case of mitral stenosis was not relieved. 
Two cases of Mitral insufficiency was not relieved. One 
case of hypertrophy with dilation was not relieved. 


In two cases of cardiac disease the dyspnoea was re- 
lieved. In one case of fatty heart there was slight effect. 
Two cases of Bright’s disease, in one of which there was 
pulmonary oedema, were relieved. In one case of aortic 
aneurism the dyspnoea was relieved till near the close. 
In one case of tonsillitis the dyspnea, partly nervous, 
was relieved. One case of cancer of the Jung was re- 
lieved. In two cases of pneumonia, one of hysterical 
dyspnea and one of phthisis in the second stage, the 
dyspnoea was relieved, 

Of the thirty-two cases of different diseases in which 
dyspnoea formed a prominent feature, it was relieved, to 
a greater or less extent, in twenty-one cases ; not relieved 
in ten, and aggravated in one case. 

It is to be regretted that a body of intelligent men 
should have resorted to so crude and unscientific a 
method of getting at the specific action of adrug. We 
really learn nothing from all the experiments of the 
Society of the peculiar pathological conditions repre- 
sented in the delicate shading of symptoms, in which 
the drug can be prescribed with a tolerable certainty of 
success, At present, so long as the one symptom of dys- 
pneea is present, the drug is fired at it without regard to 
the pathological condition, and therefore frequently 
either fails to hit the mark, or simply acts as a pallia- 
tive. Still, we are furnished by these experiments with 
hints for that systematic and scientific proving to which 
drugs are subjected in our school, and without which 
they are simply used empirically. When the pathologi- 
cal conditions are noted in the animal who has been 
placed under the full action of the drug, and compared 
with the symptoms evolved by its use on the healthy 
organism and the results of clinical experience, we get 
something like a scientific and reliable picture. 

One great difference between the old school and the 
new is, they learn from pathology how to diagnose the 
peculiar conditions of the system in the various stages 
of disease ; we go one step farther, and learn from the 


pathological changes which are pictured to our minds} 7), 


during life by symptoms, and after death revealed by 
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the knife, how to select the appropriate remedy whose 
drug action we have already learned. The old school, 
with all their care in pathological studies, stop just short 
of the point for which all these studies are of use, and 
prescribe empirically. The new school add to these 
studies a careful knowledge of drugs, and, linking them 
both together, make one the stepping-stone for the scien- 
tific administration of the other. 


OUR DEAD PRESIDENT. 


Since our last, the country—and we might say the 
whole civilized world—has been thrown into sincere 
mourning at the loss of its most illustrious patient. 
Now that it is all over, we ought, as philosophers, to 
seek those lessons which will make our lives the better 
for living, and which may throw light upon future pos- 
sibilities. 

A writer in the Hvening Telegram well says that :— 


The repeated and brave rallies of President Gar- 
field’s constitution from the terrific experience to which 
it has been subjected, present a lesson which the medi- 
cal fraternity would do well to remember The influ- 
ence of this already celebrated case in familiarizing the 
public with the terms and symptoms of surgical and 
medical practice, has been frequently-noted. Through 
the medium of the universal interest in a particular 
case, the doctors have been constrained to let an eager 
and keen-witted public into some of the Elusynian mys- 
teries of their craft. The people undeniably have 
learned 7 deal from the doctors during the past 
eight weeks. It isto be hoped that the doctors in their 
turn have learned something from the people. A reci- 
provity of benefits is no more than fair. e only sort 
of sense that the medical fraternity is apt to lack is 
plain common sense, Public opinion, which has dic- 
tated all the more radical and important reforms in 
medical practice during the past century, may have 


something to say to which the doctors must listen, con- 
cerning the President's case, when all is over. With 
the strictly surgical aspects of that case, the public 


probably will not assume to deal. Surgery, although 
not a perfected, is an exact science. Medicine is not. 
There are, therefore, no schools in surgery, while in 
medicine, as in theology, the multiplicity and wide di- 
versity of the schools leaves the laity a corresponding 
range for the play of individual judgment, if not some 
field for rational skepticism. The history of medicine 
prepares the popular mind for apprehending at any mo- 
ment an entire overturning of the latest and most ad- 
vanced theories and systems, Some forty years ago the 
twin barbarities of blood-letting and Calomel received 
their death blow. Twenty years later the systemized 
cruelty of depriving fever patients of cold water was 
reversed. These most essential reforms were forced 
upon the medical fraternity by public opinion. The 
Sangrados of the preceding century only stopped their 
ignorant murdering when their victims rebelled, and re- 
fused to be murdered any longer. It is now admitted 
that the death of Washington was hastened by their 
vicious practices. It will not do, therefore, for the doc- 
tors of the present day to maintain that a tribunal en- 
lightened only by the dictates of common sense is in- 
competent to pass judgment on their work. It has so 
happened that President Garfield, at every point where 
his physicians—having given him up, or having been 
deterred by the protests of outraged nature—have slack- 
ened or — their administration of d and anes- 
thetics, he has stultified them all by nning to mend. 
e common sense of the common people may, perhaps, 


go no further than to ask what might have been the 
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present as of this case had the stomach—the admit-]similar pain in his left ankle, which ns had been 
me ted seat of all curative powers—remained undesecrated J promptly relieved by the hypodermic injections of Mor- 
ol, and unparalyzed by this monstrous flood of drugs. At phine. He vomited immediately after the receipt of the 
ort all events, the popular restiveness with President Gar-finjury, and in the course of the day his urine had to be 
ad field’s medical treatment is in a measure justified by ]drawn once by the catheter. There was not when first 
the fact that Mr. Charles O’Conor, the Prince of Wales, [seen by myself, nor has there been at any time subse- 
ant and other notable patients, did not begin to get well] quently, any apparent loss of power in his | Bar extrem- 
7m until their respective councils of eminent physiciansfities, or diminution of the natural sensibility at any 
n- gave them up and began to let them alone. — be ins in - ankles, however, were Yr - 
nied wit peresthesia of the integument ; and a 
While we do not quite agree in the abstract with this thet 
writer, that medicine is not an exact science, still we] thesia of the integument of the right side of the scrotum. 
will admit that the practice of medicine based upon} All of these symptoms—the pain and the hyperesthe- 
such data as furnished the indications for the selection} Si8—disappeared wholly in the course of the Ba 
e 
he of remedies in this case were anything but scientific ! of the 4th of July, the patient being partially under the * 
sae As we have said before, we could not see the slightest} influence of Morphine, was not suffering pain, the bow- ; 
indication for the medication emplqyed, and we will were t and the was feeble. At 
. ganism stand rst consultation, the question having arisen as to the 
to to wit ouch probable course of the ball, it was stated that Su n- 
“ punity General Wales, of the Navy, had on the day of the 
We regret exceedingly that some of the remedies for] receipt of the injury introduced his finger to its full 
the prevention of blood-poisoning and for the promotion that he the 
ver, the structure of which he its granu- 
have proved oticient lar feel ; and Dr. Bliss stated that he had introduced 
‘oners OF Our school, could probe about three inches, which seemed to have passed 
h have been tried, and there was a strong reason why thefin the same direction. This testimony was regarded 
F our reach, and beyond the reach of safe exploration. Dr. 
particular cose d tend Woodward had introduced his finger sufficiently deep 
ar $ wou ve been a most graceful and tender com-finto the wound to determine that the rib was broken. 
- pliment to the devoted wife under the circumstances, Finding upon personal examination and inspection that 
“ forthe attending surgeons, knowing her predilections in | the track of the wound was completely closed by a firm 
er respect to the strictly medical part of the case, to have | °!°t, I refused to make any further exploration. 
yS- offered some plan by which the practice of her own UNCERTAINTY ABOUT THE BALL, 
an adoption, and in which it is fair to suppose she has con- From this time forward great uncertainty existed in 
fidence, could be tried in this almost hopeless case. But the of the — — 
. course an resence of the > the 24th of July, 
tho sslf-ctyled regular would not and after thd complete subsidence of the tympanites, 
’ t of this and we were compelled to abide the result | circumscribed point of induration was discovered in the 
og Of course it cannot be determined how much the fre-} right iliac fossa, which at once led to a suspicion that 
- quent bruising which the track of the wound under-[the ball had been deflected, coursing along the anterior 
i went by the daily introduction of the probe, may have surface of the lumbar muscles, and that this induration 
_ P — indicated its present seat. This suspicion was sustained 
th had to do in causing the fatal hemorrhage, or how much } py the hyperesthesia of the right side of the scrotum, 
~ the antiseptic treatment may have had to do with the] which, as Prof. Weisse had already shown in his anatom- 
metastatic abscesses which occurred in different locali- would natural result of an 
of the ileo-inguinal or ileo-hypogastric nerves, which lie 
These ano which the members of in the he then track of the ball. Still 
ii. the profession will have different opinions. further confirmation was added when, on the 27th of July, 
- Dr, Frank H. Hamilton has made public the follow-] we found that a flexible catheter could be carried down- 
s ing statement which we deem of sufficient importance in = of the 
. to a distance of seven inches. 1e point o ura- 
- to reproduce in this connection. He says : tion in the right iliac fossa gradually moved downward 
‘1. So far asI am informed, the testimony is conflicting} and became more hard and defined, conveying the im- 
, / as to the relative positions of the President and the as-] pression that it was the ball and that it was encysted. 
od sassin when the pistol was fired. It is now rendered j At the autopsy, it having been determined that this was 
ed probable that the assassin stood well to the right and J not the ball, further examination of the channel in this 
| slightly in the rear of the President. The ball entered | direction was not prosecuted. Indeed this induration 
ad about four inches to the right of the spine, penetrating | had entirely disappeared after death, and it is now pre- 
h and comminuting the eleventh rib entering the interver- sumed that it only indicated the lower end of the long 
” tebral substance between the last dorsal and the first lum- | sinus already described. 
od bar vertebre, and, passing obliquely forward, eme at] About this period a small pouch of pus was formed in 
nd a point near the centre of the first lumbar vertebra in J connection with the main channel, extending underneath 
- front, and was found some distance to the left of the] the integuments of the back, causing rigors which were 
og vertebra at the lower margin of the pancreas—being sit- Jat once relieved by a free incision ; and a little later 
- uated nearer its posterior than its anterior surface—f rigors followed in consequence of the temporary obstruc- 
- wholly without the peritoneal cavity. It is unnecessary} tion of the channel caused by the floating of a small 
- to say that the course of the ball, after penetrating the] fragment of the rib into the orifice, which were relieved 
od rib, was not determined until after death. I saw the on the removal of the fragment. . 
nae tient on the morning of July 4th, in consultation.} On the 8th of August great difficulty having been ex- 
a e were then informed of the manner of the accident, | perienced in the introduction of the drainage tube into 
= and that on the receipt of the injury the President had] this long suppurating canal, an incision was made below 
, dL fallen to the floor, sinking down to the right side ; that, | the twelfth rib, the patient being under the influence of 
“4 being interrogated, he complained of pain in his right}ether. About a week later the stomach of the Presi- 


ankle, and subsequently, in the course of the day, of a*dent became exceedingly irritable, and it was found 
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; necessary to suspend alimentation by the mouth, and for J substance of the liver, and no communication was found 
‘ three or four days he was nourished only by enemata. | between it and the wound. A long suppurating channel 
On the fourth day after the poy of pe Remeewer en extended from the external wound, between the loin 
by mouth, the right parotid gland began to enlarge {muscles and the right kidney, almost to the right groin. 
ar 17th), and on August oith suppurated, and was} This channel, now known to be due to the burrowing of 
ncised, the first incision giving exit only to a few drops os from the wound, was supposed during life to have 
of pus. Subsequently it opened into the mouth and n the track of the ball. On an examination of the 
meatus auditorious externus, and three or four incisions J organs of the chest evidences of severe bronchitis were 
were made at different points on the surface for the exit} found on both sides, with broncho-pneumonia of the 
of matter. At the time of death the suppuration J lower portions of the right lung, and, —— toa much 
and swelling of the parotid gland had almost entirely } less extent, of the left. The lungs contained no abscesses 
disappeared. and the heart no clots. The liver was — and fat- 
: DEVELOPMENT OF BRONCHITIS. ty, but free from abscesses. Nor were any found in any 
ment of bronchitis in the right lung ; and finally af 4; 
broncho-pneumonia of the lower portion of the right ith th | it is thet the 
lung, indicated by well defined dulness and a totaly 
different suppurating surfaces, and especially the frac- 
absence of the respiratory murmur in that region. From], ae agy tissue of the vertebra, farnish a sufficient 
this time until the of his removal from Washing- ade th conditien which existed 
ton there are no events of striking interest worthy of 
being related in this brief summary, except the alarmin D. W. Briss, F. H. HAMILTON, 
weakness and great —aeee of the patient, which J. K. BARNEs, D, HayEs AGNEW, 
occurred on the 24th, 25th and 26th of August, and which J. J. Woopwarp, ANDREW H. Samira, 
led to an apprehension that a fatal issue was at hand. RoBERT REYBURN, D. 8. Lams, 
The patient was evidently suffering from atmospheric} It may be necessary, however, to repeat, inasmuch as 
influences, the heat being intense and oppressive, and {contrary statements have been made, that the lungs con- 
most of the time the air being motionless, so that a leaf] tained not even the most minute abscess and that there 
could not be seen to stir upon the trees surrounding the J was no metastatic abscess found in any of the structures 
White House. There was no evidence, however, at any J examined, except one less than a half-inch in diameter 
time, that the patient suffered from malaria having its}near the surface of the left kidney. These were three 
source in the house drainage or the marshes in the vicinity, ] small serous cysts under the peritoneal covering on the 
and which latter at a later time in the season had always | convex edge of the right kidney, each about the size of 
been regarded as pestiferous. His removal to Long fa vertical section of a large pea. The abscess found be- 
| Branch occurred on the 6th of September, and was {tween the transverse colon and the liver was evidently not 
effected without injury or discomfort to the patient, with | metastatic, but probably was caused by the original 
| only a slight amount of fatigue, manifested after hisfinjury. There was no cicatrix or wound of the liver nor 
arrival, and from which on the a morning he had Janything to indicate that it had suffered injury in the 
in the cottage at Long Branch that he did not express IMPOSSIBILITY OF PROBING FURTHER. 
himself anion rms | even delighted with the change ; 
| nor was he ever oppressed by the heat, although one of Since it has been thought by some that it was the duty 
; ; of the surgeons to have ascertained positively the course 
the days, the first after his arrival, was the hottest day of | | 4 location of the ball. it is proper to id heth 
when the heat was greatest, in reply to inquiry 45 determining the the bell b be 
said he experienced no discomfort. From this time until 
: every anatomist will see that it was impossible—if he 
the period of his death, which was sudden and unex-] 1) the the ball 
, although in no sense unanticipated, there is no 
' pease must have taken to reach its final destination ; that it 
ncident worthy of special note—except that there was a passed through the solid structure of the vertebra, and 
change in the last two or three days for the worse. | 
he manner of his death and the result of the subsequent of th y hich 
autopsy, are sufficiently explained in the official bulletin 4 
within the body could ever have reached the ball ; nor 
AUTOPSY. would any surgeon of experience, familiar with gunshot 
A post mortem examination of the body of President | wounds of the belly, in the absence of any satisfactory or 
Garfield was made, eighteen hours after death, in the pres- | conclusive evidence as to what course the ball had taken, 
ence and with the assistance of Drs. Hamilton, Agnew, | venture to introduce a = into the abdominal cavity, 
Bliss, Barnes, Woodward, Reyburn, Andrew H. Smith of} for the purpose of exploring the supposed track : nor, 
Elberon, and ome Assistant Surgeon D. 8S. Lamb, of Jindeed, if he had evidence as to the course and situation 
the Army Medical Museum, Washington. The operation J of the ball, could he have been justified in such an ex- 
was performed by Dr. Lamb. It was found that the] ploration. No point is better settled in surgery than 
, ball, after fracturing the right eleventh rib, had passed | that interference of this sort in gun-shot wounds of the . 
A through the spinal column in front of the spinal canal, | belly is meddlesome, useless aan dangerous, and had it 
fracturing the a of the first lumbar vertebra, driving ] been done and a fatal peritonitis, in consequence, been 
a number of small fragments of bone into the adjacent J set up, the surgeon doing it would have been justly held 
soft parts, and lodging below the pancreas, about two] responsible for the fatal result. 
inches and a half to the left of the spine and behind the} As to the —_— of the extraction of the ball 
eee where it had become completely encysted, | safely, it would have required a large tegumentary an 
‘The immediate cause of death was secondary hemorrhage, | muscular incision as a means of approach to the spinal 
from one of the mesenteric arteries adjoining the track | column; the actual removal of the whole of the twelfth 
of the ball, the blood rupturing ‘the peritoneum and lumbar vertebra, in order to furnish a sufficient channel 
“nearly a pint escaping into the abdominal cavity. This| through which the bold surgeon should advance with 
hemorrhage is believed to have been the cause of the} his instrument for extraction; and, after emerging from 
severe ay in the lower part of the chest complained of} the cavity thus made in the spinal oman, be would 
= before death, An abscess cavity, six inches by four} have to penetrate or grope his way cautiously between 
n dimensions, was found in the vicinity of the gall the ganglionic system of nerves, and arteries, veins, 
bladder, between the liver and the transverse colon, iveathation, including the thoracic duct, all of which 
7 which were strongly adherent. It did not involve the "are vital structures almost inextricably joined to each 
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other on the front and sides of the spinal column, and 
the lesion of any one of which must have proved inevi- 
tably fatal. 

rourhout the whole course of the treatment, con- 
trary to \vhat has been publicly said repeatedly, so far 
as it was possible to apply the system of antiseptic sur- 
gery advocated by Mr. Lister to a wound of this charac- 
ter, it was rigorously employed. 

I am reminded now to say, in reply to some sugges- 
tions made from time to time, that we ought to have 
made a counter-opening in the lower portion of the long 
sinus which terminated in the right iliac fossa, that 
there was no period of time during the progress of the 
case in which we felt absolutely certain that what we 
recognized in the fossa as a point of induration was the 
ball; nor were we entirely certain at any time where the 
lower end of the sinus was actually situated; nothing 
but a very flexible instrument could ever be introduced, 
and inasmuch as when introduced, its presence in the 
track could not be recognized by the sense of touch, we 
were left without any means of determining, with a suf- 
ficient degree of accuracy to justify an operation, where 
the lower end of the channel was. Indeed, it is probable 
that the flexible catheter employed never reached the 
lower end of the channel, but doubled upon itself near 
the crest of the ileum. To have cut through or between 
the great mass of muscles in the lower portion of the 
lumbar region, for the purpose of making a counter in- 
cision into a small channel, the course of which we did 
not and could not know, even approximately, would 
have been, under any circumstances, an unjustifiable 
procedure, and especially so in the case of the President, 
whose hold upon Tite during all this long period seemed 
to depend upon a thread. 


The autopsy shows that the original theory as to the 
course and situation of the bullet was more nearly correct 
than the later one, that it had descended into the pelvic 
cavity. In view of the great length of time—nearly 
two hours—required to find the ball at the post mortem, 
it is evident that any attempt upon the living subject in 
this direction would have been not only futile, but 
would, without doubt, have been followed by most dis- 
astrous consequences, and, as the report shows, would 
have been entirely unnecessary, from the fact that the 
ball was quite harmless by having become encysted. 


Dr. 8. R. Beckwitn’s VIEW. 


The following letter from the Senior Editor of this 
Journal to Dr. Beckwith, elicited the reply published 
herewith, and is valuable as a part of the history of the 
case not heretofore given to the profession : 

‘‘The autopsy of the President brought clearly to my 
mind your description of the case to me at Wagon-wheel 
Gap, as it confirmed your statement in almost every par- 
ticular. I would like exceedingly, for publication in the 
MEDICAL TIMES, any comment on the case you might 
choose to make. Your name would be, if you wish, in 
strict confidence with us. 1 want to deal in perfect fair- 
ness to all, but it seems to me a sad comment on the 
surgery of this country when you alone of all the sur- 
geons who saw him, diagnosed the case correctly. With 
your diagnosis there was no possible chance of recovery.” 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 22, 1881. 

Dear Doctor: Yours of yesterday, recalling our con- 
versation in Colorado on the President's case, is just 
received. I am willing to give you what knowledge I 
have of his injury and opinion of his surgical treatment 
and autopsy. The surgeons who attended President 
Garfield a | issued official bulletins before and after his 
death, were really officers of the Government, and a just 
criticism of their acts cannot be construed to imply per- 
sonal censure any more than a discussion of any public 
action by any other Government officer or employé. 


The medical profession have a just right to express 
their honest opinion of the treatment and general conduct 
of the case, from its sad and tragic beginning to its sor- 
rowful end. If it is found that the surgeons in charge 
exercised reasonable skill and ability in the perform- 
ance of their surgical duties ; if they acted in a profes- 
sional manner toward their fellows in medicine and 
given to the world true and intelligent statements of the 
case during its progress and after Tis death, no medical 
man should utter one word of censure, even if time prove 
that grave errors were committed. But if it can be ion 
that, from the commencement until their official duties 
ceased, unprofessional acts were committed, erroneous 
bulletins published, and at the finale they refused to 
allow scientific pathologists to make the post mortem, 
that the world might know the facts and medical science 
be benefited—then, in such an event, they must not 
expect to be screened from public criticism and censure. 
The following recital of the case will allow your readers 
to judge for themselves. 

n after the President was shot I visited him at the 
Presidential mansion, found him lying upon his back, 
inclining to the right side. He was exceedingly pale 
and very weak, and remarked that ‘‘ he foresaw he had 
received his death wound.” I examined him and found 
a 4 amount of blood in the bed, also in his clothing, 
which had not been removed. I found a gun.shot wound 
about two inches from the centre of the upper lumbar 
vertebra, upon the right side; on pushing my finger 
into the wound, I discovered the eleventh rib broken in 
its under surface, and was able to trace the track of the 
bullet in the direction of the right inferior border of the 
liver ; considerable clotted blood was in the wound. I 
then asked : ‘‘ Have you no surgeons?’ He answered, 
‘Yes, about forty. They are in the other room, go and 
see them.” I visited the room as directed, and found 
the Surgeon-Generals of the Army and Navy, also a 
large number of the prominent physicians of the city, 
in consultation. From this hour (10:30 a.m.) until after- 
noon nothing was done but to wait fora reaction, He 
then received a large hypodermic injection of Morphia 
and Atropia, for the purpose of relieving the pain in 
ankles and feet. About 3 p.m. his clothes were re- 
moved, a similar injection was given, and his indications 
clearly showed that he was suffering from internal 
hemorrhage. A.firm enlargement was detected in the 
right hypochondriac region, infringing into the epigas- 
trium. It was the united opinion of all in attendance 
that this enlargement was a blood clot. About 4 P. M., 
Surgeon-General Wales, by and with the advice of all 
in consultation, examined the wound, detected the frac- 
tured rib, traced the course of the bullet to the interior 
border of the liver, and thought it passed through the 
lower portion of the liver. His face became more 
blanched, voice feeble, pulse weak and frequent, and all 
believed he would soon die. The apparent blood clot 
increased in size and prominence, and not until near 7 
P.M., when Mrs. Garfield reached his side, was there 
any evidence of improvement. From then until 8:30 1 
have no personal knowledge of the case. At that hour 
I returned, found the pulse less frequent and stronger, 
and his color slightly returning. He remarked to me: 
‘*The doctors say the bleeding has ceased, but how can 
I ever get rid of this blood clot?” I replied : ‘‘ This can 
be removed ;” and at once went into the consulting 
room and requested that no more Morphine be given, 
but, if narcotics were required, use solid Opium with 
Carbonate of ammonia ; also requested that the blood 
coagula be removed by an aspirator. Here my surgical 
interference began and ended; and no one that night 
believed that he would ever see the light of another 
day, and it is not probable that he ever would had not the 
blood clot plugged up the open mouths of the bleeding ves- 
sels, I remained until 2 A.M. of that night ; aslow reaction 
was coming on. The next morning about 9 I saw him. He 
was stronger, the pain in the ankles and feet less, the 
abdomen slightly tymanitic, the tumor on his side hard 
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and prominent to the touch. From his room I went to 
the surgeons’ room and found Drs. Bliss and Reyburn, 
and was informed that the surgeons who were in con- 
sultation the day before, were mostly dismissed. It was 
evident I was not wanted, and I remained in the adjoin- 
ing room until I heard part of the discussion between 
Drs. Baxter and Bliss, with which all are familiar. I 
then left the house, well knowing that I was not wanted 
by the surgeons in charge. My prognosis, death from 
blood poison, was then given as repeated to you in the 
mountains of Wagon-wheel Gap Springs. hat would 
have been the result if that large blood clot had been 
removed, I do not claim to know. But of one thing I 
am tolerably certain; if one-tenth of this amount of 
blood had been allowed to remain in the cavity of the 
abdomen after ovariotomy septicemia would follow. 

During the long suspense and weary hours of suffer- 
ing, a nation— yea! even the whole world lifted up its 
suppliant hands, with tearful eyes, hearts filled with 
emotions of hope and grief, and reverentially filled the 
heavens with clouds of prayers, tongued and pointed 
with loving impulses, tender camatiiien, and blended 
with human beings’ purest, highest, and best hopes — 
heaven’s blessing. This mist of grandeur, beauty, and 
God-like loveliness was but a thin veil, through which 
could be heard the answer, ‘‘ Without works prayer 
availeth not.” 

The remainder of the sad tale will soon become a part 
of history. The pulse was reported for ~~, | weeks 
from ten to twenty beats below its true rate. The sur- 
geons in consultation approved of the diagnosis and 
treatment without an examination of the wound. It 
was only but a few days before his death that Dr, Ham- 
ilton was told of this error, and continued not to sign a 
bulletin until he counted the pulse beat; and thereafter, 
as all remember, there was a sudden increase in the 
pulse rate until his death. 

The surgeons in charge were urged by Dr. Boynton, 
the very near relative of the President, to allow two 

hologists from New York, and the same number from 
hiladelphia, to make the post mortem. The Doctor, 
failing in this request, begged that the surgeons first 
in attendance should be invited to the autopsy. In reply 
to these customary and eminently proper requests he was 
assured that this could not be allowed, as it would 
reflect discredit upon their skill and ability. And now 
comes the saddest comment of all upon American sur- 
gery. The surgeons who had been in attendance upon 
the Chief Magistrate of the Republic, refusing to allow 
pathologists, whose occupation it is to make post mor- 
tems in the dead house or hospitals, and for courts of 
justice in cases of murder or suicide, 

The official description of the autopsy, measured by 
the facts as given to me by those who observed the 
examination, affords conclusive evidence of an error. 
The wound was not first examined, and the bullet track 
not followed until the missile was reached. The abdo- 
men was first opened, and failing to find the bullet in 
the pus channel, between the abdominal muscles and 
the peritoneum, the stomach and intestines were removed 
and placed in a basin. Further search was made for the 
bullet in the body, and it was finally found encysted and 
among the intestines in the basin. 

And after all this, the post-mortemists state ‘‘ the bul- 
let behind the peritoneum ;” ‘‘ cause of death, rupture of 
the mesenteric arteries.” While, in fact, the embalmer 
forcibly injected the embalming fluid into the femoral 
artery, and none of it escaped into the cavity of the 
abdomen, which would have occurred if any artery had 
been ruptured. The continuous denial of pyemia and 
the disease of the lungs was sought to be verified by the 

mortem. And this, although the President, for a 
ong time, had pustular eruptions over his body, in 
some portions nearly as thick as small-pox. The pust- 
ules were filled with pus, the attendants opening three 
or four daily. He expectorated pus and portions of his 
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Yet when the lungs were cut in two, bloody pus, in 
large quantities, escaped ; a portion thrown into water 
sank ; abscesses formed in both kidneys, and if the in- 
testines had been examined, pyemic patches would 
have been found in many places, One parotid gland 
sloughed away. Still the report of the autopsy was 
completed and ready to sign without any aan to 
yemia, and was only added by the solicitation of Gen. 
acVeagh. 

The wound in the vertebra and along the bullet track 
was healed and the bullet safely pocketed in a cyst. The 
wide discrepancy between the official statement and the 
one recently made by Dr. Hamilton, ther with other 
facts, makes the whole case one of peculiar sadness to the 
reputation of American surgery. 
Yours truly, 


ARAPAHUE 00, HOSPITAL, DENVER, COLORADO. 


This institution, containing one hundred beds, passed 
into the care of Dr. Everrett, a leading member of the 
New School in Denver, April 1st, 1881. Dr. Brett, a 
graduate of the St. Louis Medical College, is the House 
Physician. After going through the wards of the Hos- 
pital, which we found in excellent condition, Dr. Ever- 
rett kindly furnished us, at our request, a comparative 
statement of the death rate during the months of April, 
May, June, and July, 1881, since the institution came 
under his care, and the corresponding months of the 
preceding year, when under the care of the Old School, 
Death rate in 1880, 10 per cent.; death rate in 1881, 4°; 
per cent. The four months since the institution has 
been under the care of the New School show a very 
marked improvement on the corresponding four months 
of the preceding year. The cost of medicines and sur- 
gical appliances is about in the same ratio. The prin- 
cipal diseases under treatment in the Hospital are rheu- 
matism, syphilis, phthisis, and typhoid fever, and these, 
we were informed, are the prevailing diseases in the 
city. Later pneumonia and bronchitis tax the skill of 
the physicians. A very excellent county society exists 
under the name of the Denver Academy of Medicine. 
The Colorado State Homeopathic Society is also in a 
flourishing condition. The physicians of Denver for 
culture and intelligence will compare favorably with 
those of any part of the country. Dr. Everrett informed 
us that many of the cases of phthisis coming under his 
care came from the East, only to die among strangers. 
We heartily wish our profession would study more care- 
fully the adaptability of peculiar climates to individual 
cases before sending them away from the comforts of 
home. 


8. R. Beckwiru, 


COLORADO AS A SANITARIUM. 


The question of the action of climate upon ex- 
hansted vitality arising from overwork and mal-natri- 


tion, and upon that scourge of the human race, consump- 
tion, has long agitated the professional mind. To the 
exhausted man of business, to the literary man who has 
whipped his mind to its work until it has refused to 
respond longer, to the woman worn down by the cares 
of motherhood, and to the consumptive, wasting with 
disease, with exhausting night sweats and fearful cough, 
the physician has said, when drugs failed to relieve, go 


abroad ; get a change of air; get out of the rut in which 


lungs, hepatized. Dr. Boynton declared these facts. 


you have been into a world, 
it where 


er atmosphere, a new 
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ranges of Colorado, Where there is positive brain lesion 
or 0 ic change in great nerve centres, the trouble 
would probably be increased ; but before that point is 
reached, where there is simply depressed or exhausted 
vitality, the result of long continued strains or overexer- 
tion, the climate is full of promise and will do its full 
share in the often slow, but generally sure work of recu- 
peration, Except in those cases where only a short 
period of rest is required, a residence may often be desir- 
able here for a year or more until the system becomes 
thoroughly strong and fully recuperated. It is fortu- 
nate for this class of persons that no State in the world 
presents richer inducement to men of energy to en 

in active pursuits, which, if intelligently followed, will 
be almost sure to bring health and ample wealth. The 
i plains furnish abundant sustenance for immense 
nerds of cattle and vast flocks of sheep who feed winter 
and summer upon the rich grass, and require but little 
attention. The profits from the fleece of the sheep and in 
the increase of the herds of cattle is immense and the 
business attended with but little risk. 

The mountains are veined with gold and silver, some 
of the richest silver mines in the world being found in 
San Juan district, and so easy of access that they often 
crop out upon the surface on the sides of the mountains, 
so that the rich veins can be worked by tunnelling, 
without the labor and expense of sinking deep shafts. 
All the facilities for smelting are close at hand, Coal 
is abundant, of the richest quality, and easily mined, 
and the railroads are fast penetrating to the very heart 
of the mineral districts, making the facilities for trans- 
portation abundant and easy. No railroad in the world 
to-day is pushing construction so rapidly and with such 
an immense force as the great roads which, by their en- 
terprise, are opening up the mineral wealth, the agri- 
cultural resources, and the thermal springs of this moun- 
tain State. 

The mineral springs are hot and cold, and of almost 
every variety known in the world. The oe of Man- 
itou are six in number, and are situated about six miles 
west of Colorado Springs, in a beautiful little valley at 
the foot of Pike’s Peak, and at an elevation of over six 
thousand feet. The climate is delightful. The waters 
strongly charged with carbonic acid are muriatic alka- 
line, acidulous alkaline, chalybeate alkaline, and aperi- 
ent. We do not wonder as we drink the sparkling 
water in the fresh, bracing and invigorating air in the 
midst of such grand and beautiful surroundi that the 
Aborigines gave the name of ‘‘ Manitou,” to the place, or 
** Great Spirit.” 

Thirty-one miles west of Del Norte on the Rio Grande, 
to which the railroad is rapidly making its way, we find 
the thermal baths of Wagon-wheel Gap. The springs are 
three in number, cold and hot, and resembling closely in 
their chemical constituents those of the hot springs of 
Arkansas. One spring has a natura! oval basin in which 
the water boils up at a temperature of 150° F. This is 
utilized for bathing purposes, the water being of almost 
any heat desired. The air is perfectly pure, entirely 
free from malaria, and the surroundings grand and 
beautiful. Game is found in the mountain and the cold 
streams are filled with trout. In rheumatic, syphilitic 
liver troubles, and general debility, and for those troubled 
with malarial poisonings, these springs will become a 
great place of resort. 

The springs of Idaho are hot and cold, the hot 
spri rising toa temperature of over 120°. The facil- 
ities for bathing are excellent, and the climate during 
the summer delightful. Time would fail us to mention 
the variety of springs which gush from the mountain 
sides and bubble up in almost every ravine and glen of 
the southern and middle portions of the State. fe can 
only mention among those we visited the Pagosa Springs, 
five in number ; the water being almost as rich in sul- 
phate of soda as the famous Hunjada Janos. The 
springs are located at an altitude of 7,084 feet and from 
e principal one the water bubbles up at a temperature 


we go? where is that land of rest ?—that Arcadia whose 
life-giving atmosphere brings back to the wasted, diseased 
form strength and health? The question is one which 
every patient has a right to ask and which every physi- 
cian should be able to answer intelligently, directing his 
patient, if it is wise to leave the comforts of home, to 
the place where the object sought can best be obtained. 
It is just here the physician is often at fault. One 
adopts the theory that a warm climate is desired and off 
goes the patient to Florida or Nassau ; another believes 
that what is wanted is the pure atmosphere of the moun- 
tains at some high elevation, where the air, as it sweeps 
through great forests of pine, becomes filled with ozone, 
and sends the sick man or woman to the Adirondacks to 
try the effects of camp life ; and still another says, what 
is required is the pure dry air of high elevations which is 
unt on the t western plains and among the vast 
mountains of Colorado. 

There is often in all this advice a failure of individu- 
alizing cases and a woful lack of knowledge of the adapt- 
ability of climates to the various forms of disease and 
nervous exhaustion. The peculiarities of climate and 
its action upon diseased organism should be individual- 
ized as carefully, and studied as closely as any drug 
administered in acute disease. Failing in this knowl. 
edge, the pliysician often sends the invalid away from 
the comforts of home only to die, or to a climate which 
could do him no possible good, 

From a pretty careful investigation of the great west- 
ern plains and Colorado, where, during the past few years 
so many invalids in the last stages of consumption have 
been sent only to often, alas, to die among strangers, we 
are convinced that this climate is the very worst possi- 
ble for consumptives where the disease is firmly fastened 
upon the organization. In the rarefied air, full of elec- 
tricity, where only a portion of the diseased — can 
act, vitality burns out with fearful rapidity, and the pa- 
tient, whose life under more favorable surroundings 
might have been prolonged for months, and perhaps 
years, sinks exhausted in a few weeks. 

Where there is an hereditary predisposition to con- 
sumption and that mal-nutritia which we almost always 
find as the forerunner, and connected with tubercular 
development, the climate is almost sure to bring relief. 
In the rarefied air, charged with electricity, and the out- 
of-door life which one can lead with perfect safety, the 

rocess of nutrition on with wonderful strength. 
The blood becomes cha with life-giving properties ; 
the lungs expand, the whole form rounds out with the 
fullness of life and strength, and he feels as he gallops 


the busy stage of life’s action. 

But not alone to this class of persons does this 
climate give promise of health and a renewal of old 
strength. It is the Mecca to which the business man 
turns who feels in the ceaseless wear and tear of mer- 
cantile life, the brain is giving out, the stomach only 
half performs its functions, the nights are sleepless and 
the days filled with a nervous dread of some unseen 
trouble which he has no power to meet ; it rises before 
the literary and professional man, exhausted with men- 
tal labor, like a n oasis, shining out in the midst of 
hot burning ane haven of rest, where in its pure air 
and by its sparkling waters he can drink in life and 
strength. To the wife and mother, too, exhausted by the 
perils and anxieties of motherhood, worn out by the cark- 
ing cares of household life and the exacting duties of 
society, often wishing and praying for death, these moun- 
tain ranges beckon with their snowy fingers, offering in 
the quiet of their valleys, in the clear pure air which 
breathes around them, and in the sparkling water which 

h from their side, to woo them back to a brighter 
ife and a more enduring strength. 
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of 140. Game of the finest kind can be found among 
the hills, and the streams are full of trout. It was a 
belief in what they thought the miraculous powers of 
these waters, which made the Indians s0 loath to leave 
this reservation. The springs of Caiion City, forty miles 
west of Pueblo, are hot and cold, and some of them are 
almost identical in temperatures and mineral constit- 
uents, with the celebrated Vichy. At Oura we found a 
group of six alkaline springs at an altitude of 7,300 feet, 
varying in temperature from 120° to 140°, and after our 
long ride on mountain trail a plunge into the waters, 
tempered with the cold mineral waters, was exceedingly 
refreshing. 

' We have mentioned only a few of the almost innum- 
erable springs which can be found scattered all over the 
State, a new edition in temperature and chemical con- 
stituents of the most famous springs in the world with 
the advantage of scenery, wild, grand, and beautiful, 
and air delightful and perfectly pure. 
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Tue WILDERNESS CURE. By Mare Cook. New York : 
Wm. Wood & Co, 1881. Pp. 153. 

This little brochure was the result of its author’s 
experience in nee recovery from pulmonary phthi- 
sis in the Adirondack region, and or describes the 
picture as it would <p an invalid full of hope, 
particularly when health is felt to be returning. It has 
undoubtedly misled by false hopes many a poor suffer- 
er who had better have staid at home, for we believe 
that the sick should select a local habitation only with 
the best professional advice to be had. This book can 
be prescribed with advantage to such patients as the phy- 
sician thinks will be benefited by an abode in a wilder- 
ness, in the locality described, for the subject is so at- 
tractively treated that the reader is likely to be enthused 
with a desire to seek the place which is made to appear 
so desirable. The details of going, the provision for 
staying, and how to live while there, are all practically 
set forth by one who knows. 


Report ON Epvucation. By E. in, United States 
Commissioner on Education at the Vienna Universal 
Exhibition. Second Edition (authorized and revised 
by the author), Milwaukee, Wis. Doerflinger Book 
and Publishing Co. 1880. 

The late Dr. Edward Seguin in the above work has 
given a clear and complete account of all kinds of educa- 
tional work, as they are at present, and as modern light 
and research show they may be in the future. 

Part I. is devoted to ‘‘ Infant Education.” The author 
speaks of the cradle and the creche, recognizing in the 
fullest manner how all-important to the child is the 
mother’s devotion to her duty from the very first. Chap- 
ters second and third treat of the Salle d’Asile and the 
Kindergarten ; the former is a school in operation in 
many European cities where poor mothers may leave 
their very young children. This part closes with chap- 
ters on the ‘‘ Infant Physiological School” and the Edu- 
cation of the Senses.” Itard began the work of physio- 
logical training in his attempt to cultivate the savage of 
Aveyron ; and his pupil, Dr. Seguin, developed the the- 
ory, making it applicable to all children. It is based on 
the idea that the senses are avenues to the brain, and 
that mental grasp and power are developed in proportion 
to the acuteness and sensitiveness of the senses. 

Part II. treats of the ‘‘ Education of Deaf Mutes.” 

The Holland-German, the Spanish-French, and the 
Anglo-American schools receive full attention; also 
L’Abbe de L’Eppee and his early endeavors, _ It is pleas- 
ant to read of the high position and great success of our 
schools in Northampton and Jacksonville where Prof. 
Bell’s Visible Speech is the method used for teaching 


Part IIL. is on the ‘‘ Education of Idiots.” This is the 
field in which Dr. Seguin labored from early manhood, 
applying the principles of physiological training with 
the greatest success. He started the parent school in 
France, and to-day there are more than seventy-five like 
institutions in the world. Accounts of many of these 
schools will be found in this book, The idea of educat- 
ing the imbecile is probably the youngest born of the 
daughters of philanthropy. 

Part IV. is on ‘‘ Popular Education as it is and as it 
should be.” After referring to common schools the 
author speaks of Garden Schools and the Metric System; 
he strongly urges the use of the latter, and we under- 
stand it now been adopted in the Schools of Phar- 
macy, ‘The last chapters develop still more the theory 
of the Education of the Senses, giving many suggestive 
thoughts which show how much can be done onl should 
be done for the coming generation. 

This book is valuable as a work of reference, and par- 
ticularly valuable as a work of instruction for parents 
and teachers. 


GENERAL MEDICAL CHEMISTRY FOR THE USE OF PRac- 
TITIONERS OF MEDICINE. By R. A. Witthaus, A.M., 
M.D. New York: Wm, Wood & Co. Wood’s 
Library of Standard Medical authors. 

A peculiar feature of this work is that the merely tech- 
nical parts have been condensed to as small a space as 
possible, while the bearing of chemistry upon physiolo- 

'y, hygiene, therapeutics and toxicology have been en- 
arged upon as fully as permissible in a work of this 
size. The book is one of those useful additions which 
saves a vast amount of time in running over encyclope- 
dias for facts which are here given in a nut-shell. 


INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS AND GOUT IN ITS PROTEAN 
Aspects. Part I. Ind ion and Biliousness, By 
J. Milner Fothergill, M. D. New York: Wm. 
Wood & Co. 1881 y 


The author believes that the study of indigestion and 
biliousness should be from a physiological stand-point. 
We can never understand, he says, digestion, its dis- 
turbances and how to meet them, by poring over the mor- 
bid changes found in the post-mortem room, even when 
aided by the microscope, and that study which has been 
solely directed to the digestive canal after life has fled 
has led us into a host of blunders. He very correctly 
says it is the systematic study of assimilation as a nor- 
mal process, and by its light mal-assimilation or the de- 
rangement thereof which can enable us to grapple success- 
fully with maladies which are the bane of many an exist- 
ence ; which usually do not kill directly but which often 
induce consequental changes incompatible with the con- 
tinuance of life. Starting with a very clear discussion of 
the digestive act in health, he proceeds by noting the 
causes of disturbances in this act, to point out the nature 
of indigestion, biliousness and gout, and suggests the rem- 
edy, which quite as often consists in a change of diet as 
in the use of some potent drug. The work is pleasantly 
written, and will be of interest to the lay as well as pro- 
fessional reader. 


A MANvAL cF Histo.oey. Edited and by 
Thomas E. Satterthwaite of New York, Pres’t of 
the N. Y. Pathological Society, Pathologist to the 
St. Luke’s and Presbyterian Hospitals, etc., with 
fifteen associates. With one hundred and ninety-eight 
illustrations. New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 1881, 


pp. 478. 
This book is what it purports to be, a manual in the 
true sense of the word, and will meet the wants of the 
busy practitioner, as well as the student who is just com- 
mencing study in this important department. It fills an 
important gap between the hand-books of Rutherford 
and Schefer and the elaborate works of Stricker and 
others, the latter of which are too extensive and in 


deaf mutes to articulate, 


detail, for any but the most advanced student. 
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The work is concisely written, well arranged, and 
opens with the practical use, including the mechanism, 
of the microscope and methods for preparing objects for 
microscopic examination. 

A special chapter is devoted to the thick cutis vera, 
now for the first time described as a distinctive portion 
of the skin. 

The work is brought down to date; the well-known 
standing of its editors is sufficient guarantee of its char- 
acter, and it will undoubtedly become the text-book of 
the colleges. 


SOCIETY REPORTS. 


STATE HOMC@OPATHIO ASYLUM FOR THE 
INSANE. 


For the fiscal year ending September 30, 1880, the 
trustees report the ratio of recoveries is higher than 
during any of the five preceding years, and the death- 
rate has been lighter than ever before in the institution’s 
history. These very satisfactory results are due, we 
believe, to improved sanitary regulations, to a better and 
more generous diet, afforded by increased facilities on 
the farm for the production of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
to the addition, both within and without, of more cheer- 
ful and healthful surroundings, and to the ripening 
experiences and unabated zeal of those whose duty it is 
to have immediate charge of the patients. 

The very important work of erecting a new pavilion 
will practically perfect the establishment according to 
the original plans, and has been finished within the limits 
of the sum first asked for, namely, $150,000. And in 
addition to the building itself, to whose ae for 
the above-named sum the trustees were pledged, there 
is a fair prospect of including, without increased cost, all 
the necessary appurtenances, to wit: the corridor, the 
sub-way, the line of pipes for steam and water, and the 
addition to the boiler-house. These results challenge 
scrutiny and criticism. 

The report of the treasurer and medical superintendent 
are worthy of perusal, as they develop both continued 
financial prosperity and the happy effects of homeopathic 
medication of the insane. 

The balance of cash on hand is over $17,000. 

The Medical Superintendent reports the whole num- 
ber treated as 311. : 

Dr. Talcott says: We are gratified in being able to 
state that the peering? of recoveries, for this year, on 
the whole number discharged, has been 46.56 per cent. 
This exceeds the results of any previous year, except 
the first, in the asylum’s history. The death-rate has 
been 4.18 per cent., which is the lightest we have had 
since the institution wasopened. Such ashowing proves 
the effectiveness of homceopathic medication in acute and 
exhausted cases. To the watchful care and unflagging 
zeal of officers and attendants, to the gradual perfection 
of sanitary measures, and to increased hygienic and 
dietetic facilities these happy results are largely due. 

There is a system of alarms by which warning can 
instantly given of a fire in any part of the buil , and 
its location made known to all. 

We reiterate what we have stated in our former re- 

rts that, in addition to cautious medication, we rely 

ly for the cure of our cases upon abundant and 
nourishing food, an unfailing supply of pure air, a con- 
stant attention to personal cleanliness and the free use 
of the bath, appropriate out-door exercise, moderate and 
judicious labor for those who are strong enough to work, 
profound and protracted rest where that is deemed 
advisable, and proper and agreeable diversion for all. 

Hitherto our efforts have been made in the face of 
obstacles almost impossible to surmount, but with a 
completed establishment, we have opportunities for the 
accomplishment of good work, such as we have not 
heretofore enjoyed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL OONGRESS. 


Messrs, Eprrors :—It seems rather late to write any- 
thing about the World's Convention, held in London in 
July last, which I had the pleasure of attending ; but I 
have promised, and it shall be done ! 


Our trip across the Atlantic was unattended by any- 
thing startling. Had seven days’ fog, causing an ever- 
lasting tooting of the fog-horn, which could only be 
tolerated by the fact that it gave knowl of our 
whereabouts to any passing vessels, thus ering our 
passage more safe, 

The night of the 4th we were given a special dinner, 
the saloon being tastefully decorated with United States 
ee the same appearing at the masthead during the 

y. 

After the dinner we were treated to some fine senti- 
ments and short speeches; one by Dr. De Gersdorf, of 
Boston, was a fine tribute to this, his adopted country. 

Arriving in London the American delegates were treated 
very handsomely by our English brothers. Drs. Hughes, 
Pope, Dudgeon and others entertained the foreign 
delegates privately at their houses. 

Dr. Hamilton having declined to act as President, an 
immense amount of work fell on Dr. Hughes, which he 
discharged in a most satisfactory manner. The shaping 
of his hand was seen in every oo he being ably 
assisted by Dr. Pope, who was elected Vice-President in 
the place made vacant by raising Dr. Hughes to the 
Presidency. 


The President made a complete success of bringing a 
synopsis of the papers on each subject before the con- 
vention, having previously chosen and printed certain 
points for discussion, and showed fine tact and insight 
into the character and ability of those present in draw- 
ing them into the different discussions, thereby saving a 

at amount of small talk, often experienced to the 
etriment of many medical meetings 

The discussions were very interesting. The papers, 
when published, will be found to be full of good things. 

As I have said before, the English Aad waned opened 
their hearts and pockets too, and did everything in their 
power to make it pleasant and profitable to the visiting 
delegates. 

The United States was much more largely represented 
than any a except England. There were delegates 
from France, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, Canada, etc, 
I was surprised to find Germany (Hahnemann’s home) 
without a single representative, though there were some 
excellent and exhaustive papers from there that will add 
materially to the transactions when published. There 
were three public entertainments given to the delegates 
to the Congress, the most notable of which was the 
banquet, given by the British physicians on the last 
night at the Criterion, which was in every respect a 
be | complete success. 

After a toast, heartily drank, to the Queen, there fol- 
lowed many such as the occasion called for, in response 
to which each nation represented had no cause to be 
ashamed of their representatives. 

Although the Congress did not in numbers quite come 
up to the American Institute, nor yet to the ‘ Old 
School” meeting, which, a few weeks after, met in the 
same city, still every one who attended our Co 
remarked the representative ability present, which we 
feel certain will stand critical comparison with any like 
a | ever called together under similar circumstances. 

ith the greatest freedom of thought, perfect har- 
mony prevailed. We parted with the full determination 
of as many as possible meeting again five years hence in 
Brussells, each one “‘ drumming” for recruits. 


Hor Sprines, ARK. L. 8. Onpway. 
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GENERAL BEARINGS OF THE LONDON OON- 
VENTION. 


The readers of the Times may be interested in some 
reflections upon the general character and bearings of 
the late World’s Homeopathic Convention in London, 
by one who was present as an American delegate. 

It will be wall to mention that these reflections are 
penned weeks after the close of the Convention, and 
after a thorough cooling from all the heats of the ‘‘ con- 
ventional” labor, on the part of the writer, in the quiet, 
bracing atmosphere of Sweden and Norway. 

First, Jt must be said that the plan of work was admi- 
rably devised and thoroughly executed. 

It was a decided improvement upon that of the Amer- 
ican Convention of 1%76, inasmuch as there were not so 
many important subjects to be reported upon and dis- 


As a result, the papers submitted, for the most part, 
covered well the ground marked out, and the discussions 
were more full and satisfactory to all concerned. 

For this limitation of scope and more thorough dis. 
cussion of papers thanks were especially due to the 
President, Dr. Hughes, who witnessed the crowding of 
debaters and the cutting short of speeches at Philadel- 
_. His execution of the programme formed was 

ial and exact. 

ECOND, 7'he composition of the Convention was excel- 

lent, but not embracing representatives enough from the 
various countries of Europe. 

Great Britain was quite wf and most ably repre- 
sented, England especially. need not refer to the 
number nor to the names composing the delegation. 
They will be seen in the reports elsewhere displayed. 

America came next to England in the size of her dele- 
gation, and embraced many of our most earnest and 
steady workers—men well and most favorably known 
in the American Institute. 

The delegation from France was small, but excellent 
in character, while those from Germany, Italy, and 
Russia were smaller yet. It was matter of note and 
regret that Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Aus- 
tria, and Switzerland had not a single delegate present. 
In passing through some of those countries after the 
London meeting, information was received that sickness 

revented some, and a want of familiarity with the Eng- 

ish language others, from attendance. 

THIRD, Phe papers and discussions showed honest, 
earnest work, and in the direction of a more scientific 
basis and explanation of homeopathy. 

A perusal of the volume of Transactions, very soon to 
appear, will show less of the effort to make headway by 
reports of astounding cures by remedies and doses never 
before thought of, and that must seem entirely absurd, 
if not impossible, to the great majority of medical men 
of education and experience throughout the world. The 
tendency to get away from that — of stunning brag 
which has been a burden and a hindrance to our school 
—a tendency well marked in our American Institute the 
last few years—was very noticeable in London. 

But let the Transactions speak for themselves. 

Fourtu, 7'he extension and development of homeopa- 
thy was shown to be greatest in America. 

Having the advantages of a new country, without 
time-honored and moss-covered institutions to be re- 
moved or transformed, before the acceptance and build- 
ing up of that which is new and better, the United 
States have offered a fresh and inviting field to the new 
school of medicine. The privilege of founding colleges 
able to confer degrees — to any conferred in the 
country, was shown to the especial cause of the 
greater progress of homeopathy in our country. 

The spirit of freedom in medicine, as well as in poli. 
tics, advocated by our noble Dr, Benjamin Rush when 


I cannot close these reflections without saying that, to 
our —— brethren, especially to Drs. Hughes, Pope, 
Blake, Brown, Dudgeon, Black, Hayward, Clifton, and 
Burnett, much credit is due, not only for good plans and 
good m ent in the Convention, but likewise for a 
most inclusive and generous hospitality. 

I make only these brief reflections, knowing that the 
TIMEs will editorially speak more fully of the London 
—s when the volume of Transactions comes to 

and. 


TRANSLATIONS, GLEANINGS, ETC. 


Smp_e Tests oF WaTER.—The complete analysis of 
water requires much chemical skill, but the more com- 
mon impurities may be detected by simple tests and 
various injurious salts thus recognized. ‘‘ Among them,” 
says the Boston Journal of Chemistry, ‘* are the nitrates, 
whose action is chiefly significant as showing that 
organic matter has been acted upon and may be present. 
The danger is not in the salts themselves, but in their 
source, which should, if possible, be ascertained. To 
examine water for nitrates, put a small quantity of it in 
a test tube, add an equal quantity of pure sulphuric acid, 
using care that the fluids shall not mix: to this add 
carefully a few drops of a saturated solution of sulphate 
of iron. The stratum where the two fluids mix will, if 
nitric acid be present, show a purple, afterward a brown 
color. If the nitric acid be in minute quantities, a red- 
dish color will result. The presence of ammonia, if in 
excess, can be determined by treating the water with a 
small quantity of potassic hydrate. Ammonia, if pres- 
ent, will be liberated, and may be recognized by its odor, 
or by the white fumes of chloride of ammonium, when 
a glass rod wet with muriatic acid is passed over the 
mouth of the test tube. If chlorine is present in any 
form in water used for drinking, it is evidence that 
sewage contamination in some form exists. The presence 
and amount of chlorine may be ascertained by the fol- 
lowing simple method: take nine grains of nitrate of 
silver, chemically pure, and dissolve it in 200 units (say, 
cubic centimetres), of distilled water. One unit of the 
solution will represent the 1-100th of a grain of chlorine. 
Take asmall measured quantity of water to be examined, 
and put it pure into a glass vessel more than large enough 
to hold it. Add to the water a small quantity of the 
solution ; if chlorine be present, a white precipitate will 
result. Repeat the addition, after short intervals, until 
no precipitate results The units of the solution used 
will determine the hundredth of a grain of chlorine 
present, If more than a grain of chlorine in a gallon be 
present, reject the water, unless it can be clearly deter- 
mined that the excess does not come from sewage. The 
water should be —— acidulated with nitric acid be- 
fore the test is applied. 

Heisch’s sugar test for the presence of dangerous 
organic matter is at once simple and trustworthy. Place 
a quantity of the water to be examined in a clean glass 
stoppered bottle ; add a few grains of pure sugar, and 
expose to the light in a window of a warm room. If 
the water becomes turbid even after exposure fora week, 
reject ; if it remains clear it is safe.—Oin. Lancet & 
Clinic, July 30, 1881. 


CHLORINE NOT AN ELEMENT.—Professor Meyer, of 
Berne, claims to have discovered that Chlorine is not an 
element, as has been supposed, but an oxide of a metal, 
to which he gives the name of Murium. His method 
of proving this is to subject Chlorine to a temperature 
of 70° C. This separates the oxygen from the element; 
the oxygen is collected by passing the mixture through 
a bath of Mercury, and its nature confirmed by the 
usual tests, The metal Murium formed an amalgam 


our nation was born and cradled, has left a free course 
for medical truth through all time, come whence it may. 


with the Mercury. Not enough of it has been collected to 
permit any adequate examination of its properties. 
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THE SPRAY, AND SECONDARY UNION 
For LarGE Wounps.—M. Verneuil (Le Prog. Med.) 
calls attention to his method of open antiseptic wash- 
ings, which is maintained by a continuous spray of 

henic acid, At first he used it for two or three hours, 

ut now throughout the entire day. The patients 
express a sense of oo relief; the pains cease in a 
short time, the wound cleanses rapidly, while the integ- 
uments around the wound remain soft and without 
inflammation. In three cases where this process was 
employed the results were prompt. 

M. Tillaux regretted that arterial torsion was not 
more frequently employed in these major operations. 
He believed in immediate union and had lately seen it 
promptly verified in a case of disarticulation of the arm. 
where in consequence of a us infiltration of the 
tissues and some symptoms of septicemia, union seemed 
doubtful. It was necessary to make a deltoid flap, but 
the wound healed in twelve days. 

M. Le Dentu called attention to the fact that while 
immediate union was to be desired, in the case of 
threatened rene it was to be prevented. M. Ver- 
neuil said that immediate union was not sought for by 
him since antiseptic methods were in vogue. Upon this 
point the history of all surgeons were the same ; the 
younger ones united whenever ible, the older sur- 
geons seldom attempted it. ere is no surgeon who 
cannot cite cases, rare perhaps, in which union was 
obtained against all hope, and he thought these cases 
were unfortunate successes. Numerous cases might be 
cited in which on the morrow, after an amputation 
where the flaps had been conscientiously united, the 
wound was found to be red or phlegmonous or gangren- 
ous. While it was sometimes necessary to unite by 
first intention it was more often prudent to avoid it, and 
especially was this the case when inflammation, alcohol- 
ism, diabetes, infiltration, fever. etc., rendered reunion 
very improbable ; in such cases the attempt to unite 
added to the danger. Leave, then, all open wounds 
freely open. The experiments of M. Pasteur establish 
the fact that when a wound is freely exposed to the air, 
the microbe of septicemia is killed by the oxygen, while 
it grows abundantly in the purulent burrows which 
circumscribe your sutures. The only advantage of 
immediate union is to advance by a few days the moment 
of acure; but does this suffice to compensate for the 
great d rs to which it gives rise in a number of 
cases? (T. M. 8S.) 


Toxic PRINCIPLES IN ALCOHOLIC STIMULANTS.—It 
seems to me that as physicians, being called upon 
almost daily to advise in regard to alcoholic stimulants, 
we should be familiar with the character and quality of 
the liquors upon the market, and be careful to recom- 
mend only those that have been freed from aldehydes, 
ethers, and empyreumatic oils, and those in which the 
heavier alcohols have been oxidized by age or otherwise, 
and thus one from virulent poisons into harmless, 
f t acids. 

he chemists who experimented with the alcohols 
say that it is more than probable that we owe delirium 
tremens in man mainly to these heavier alcohols, as 
they induce analogous symptoms in the lower animals. 
Dr. C. A. Cameron, superintendent medical officer of 
health for Dublin, says, that the maddening effect of 
liquors is, in his opinion, owing to the use of new 
impregnated with alcohols rich in carbon, together with 
aldehydes and ethers ; and he advises the government 
to prevent the removal of liquors from bonded ware- 
houses, until the ate ae and ethers have evaporated, 
and the heavier alcohols changed into their correspond- 


‘or the year just past, I have been watching with a 
good deal of interest an apparatus for purifying spiritu- 
ous liquors, by removin yee A aldehydes and 


ethers, and converting, by the oxidizing action of pure 
air, the heavier alcohols into their corresponding acids. 


Iam thoroughly convinced that there is accomplished by 
this process, in a few days, that which for nature to ac- 
complish requires a great many years ; and besides, it 
is done ina more thorough and perfect manner. As a 
physician, I feel that this product is the safest, purest, 
and only good alcoholic stimulant upon the market that 
I can recommend. 

The apparatus referred to is the property of the 
Purifying and Maturing Process Company, of Boston, 
and is the result of many years of careful scientific ex- 
periment and study. The idea of it was conceived from 
close observation of the changes which take place in 
liquors by standing in wooden casks a long time. In 
processing with this apparatus, common atmospheric air 
is first purified by deodorizing it and destroying all spo- 
rules and fermented germs, animal and vegetable, and 
is then forced into the large tanks containing the liquor 
to be treated. Here it undergoes a prolonged agitation, 
not unlike churning, the ethers are separated by evapo- 
rating and condensing through a series of cones, accord- 
ing to their densities, and the objectionable poisonous 
ethers and empyreumatic oils are removed ; at the same 
time the heavier alcohols are converted into flavoring 
acids. As the air enters the spirit, it is broken up into 
infinitesimally small molecules, thereby bringing the 
greatest amount of surface of air in contact with the 
greatest amount of surface of liquor in the shortest 
space of time. 

It was previously shown that common atmospheric air 
does not affect ethylic alcohol, but most rapidly oxidizes 
the heavier alcohols and changes them into flavoring 
harmless acids, so that we have in distilled liquors, after 
being treated by this process, that which is most de- 
sired. The ethylic alcohol is unchanged, the propylic, 
butylic, and amylic alcohols are changed into agreeable 
acids, and the aldehydes and objectionable ethers re- 
moved, leaving a less irritating and a chemically purer 
liquor than nature is in the habit of giving us. ence 
we can now have for our patients, without incurring a 
— deal of expense to them, an alcoholic stimulant 
reed from all poisonous ethers and alcohols, and retain- 
ing the ethylic alcohol, the safest and best, as recom- 
mended by the experimental chemist.—Dr. J. B. Cush- 
ing, in N. Y. Med. Gaz., Aug., 1881. 


Cuarcot ON Hypnotism. —Charcot has delivered a 
lecture on apenas at the Saltpetriére, demonstrating 
on a patient the essential features of this nervous state. 
He considers that hypnotism is a real pathological con- 
dition, precluding any possibility of simulation on the 
part of the persons experimented upon. Hystero-epilep- 
tics are most susceptible to the hypnotising influence; it 
is sufficient merely to fix their attention for a short time 
on some object in order to throw them into this morbid 
sleep. At this stage of hypnotism their neuro-muscular 
apparatus is in a state of over-excitement. By touchin 
any nerve-trunk the muscles supplied by it are owen. | 
to contract, and the s lasts as long as the nerve is 
acted upon. When this ceases the muscles relax. If 
the eyes of the patient are now opened, the preceding 
lethargy is replaced by the cataleptic condition; the 
limbs retain any position given tothem, Although the 
lethargy and catalepsy ped i each other, under certain 
circumstances they can co-exist. This occurs if only 


. fone eye is opened—on one side is lethargy and on the 


other catalepsy. During the hypnotic condition hemi- 
anesthesia of all nerves occurs; persons may lose the 
senses of taste, smell, and hearing. The color-blindness 
is of a constant type. If the perception of only one color 
is lost, it is violet; if of two, they are violet and green, 
As long as the patient retains the perception of violet, 
there is no color blindness, When the perception of a 
given color returns, it appears first at the periphery, 
extending gradually to the centre, which looks gray. 
These hemianesthesie are temporary and frequently 


oscillating. —Gaz. des Hoipitauz. 
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BicELOw’s MrtTHop or LitHoTrity.—The rapid 
adoption of Bigelow’s operation, as it is called, and the 
very marked favor accorded to it, show that the profes- 
sional mind was ready for an improvement in this direc- 
tion. Experienced lithotritists, the only competent 
judges, both in this country and abroad, have tested its 
merits, remedied in large degree such defects as were 
attached to the original instruments, and, in little more 
than three years since its introduction, the operation is 
pronounced a most valuable addition to our means for 
removing stone from the bladder. By Bigelow’s method 
a great number of vesica) calculi have been evacuated 
at a single sitting, from aged and infirm subjects, with a 
comfort and safety far beyond that which could have 
been had. either from the old lithotrity or under the 
knife. To one familiar with the details of lithotrity, 
the size and composition of the stone can be pretty 
nerally determined, when the choice of the lithotrite 
omes easy. The largest sizes are seldom vired, 
and the careful surgeon will avoid them unless they be 
absolutely necessary ; for the smaller the instrument 
the less likelihood of mischief. Because Bigelow’s 
method proves so successful in the hands of those whose 
experience in lithotrity justifies its use as a test of its 
efficacy, it must not be understood that it will give like 
results in the hands of everyone who may resort to its 
use. There is no doubt that lithotomy, for a stone of 
large size, is a safer measure in the hands of one un- 
familiar with the details of lithotrity than Bigelow’s 
method. Even the general adoption of the new method 
will not altogether do away with the knife, for there 
are numerous conditions which preclude lithotrity ; 
among them the size of the urethra, shape and hard- 
ness of the stone, and the state of the bladder. The 
chief and most important feature established by Bige- 
low is the tolerance of manipulation shown by the 
bladder. Hitherto, it has been the belief among sur- 
geons that the bladder will bear none but the gentlest 
manipulations without serious consequences. Bigelow 
has established that the bladder is exceedingly talovent 
of at least all the injury which his method is likely to 
inflict. If the bladder is thoroughly cleansed of all 
debris, even though the mucous membrane has been 
wounded, it readily heals ; the failure to bring about 
recovery in the older methods being due to irritation. 
by the sharp, angular fragments Special attention has 
been given to the matter, and convincing evidence of 
unlooked-for tolerance of the organ has been afforded 
by a sufficient number of cases’ The adoption of the 
method has the further advantage of a the 
range within which lithotrity is applicable ; and it en- 
courages the surgeon to deal with much larger stones 
than under former methods. What the limits of the 
operation, as determined by the size of the calculus, 
really are, further experience can alone decide ; but the 
prospect of greatly diminishing the number of cases 
subjected to lithotomy on account of the size of the 
calculus—a class in which the —— is especially 
t—seems almost certain to be realized. Experience 
proved the truth of Bigelow’s maxims in the main, 
and we can with security look for the general adoption 
of the plan he has devised. Its imperfections being 
recognized, another year will, perhaps, record their re- 
moval. Any new device that fails to meet the general 
approval of the profession, and the use of which is 
limited to a few specialists, will usually fail of adoption 
and fall into disuse. It is the confident expectation of 
our reporter that but few years will go by ere the 
lithotritite and exhausting-bottle will be found in the 
armamentarium of the village surgeon; and with 
further experience the results of their use will be bet- 
ter than at present. Sir Henry Thompson, who has 
done more lithotrities than anyone else, lends Bigelow’s 
method the sanction of his great name, and states it to 
be an advance in lithotrity. Billroth, too, ts it, 
and gives it his unquali endorsement.— Walsh's 
Retrospect, July, 1881. . 
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INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION EXISTING FOR NINE 
Montus CurRED By —In this case, 
the iculars of which are given by Dr. John M’Gown 
in the Glasgow Med. Journal, colo-puncture was per- 
formed as a last resort, and with complete success; 
although Dr. Goodhart, in a lecture delivered at Guy’s 
Hospital, and reported in the British Medical Journal, 
Sept. 27, 1879, had condemned the operation in very 
decided terms, telling his students to “do anything 
rather than this.” In Dr. M’Gown’s case no chloroform 
was given, ‘‘Dr, Cameron thrust in the trocar and 
canula into the middle of the transverse colon; the gas 
blew off for a few minutes, and the bowel was about 
half emptied of the gas, when the bowel was strongly 
drawn to the left side by its own peristaltic action; the 
canula was laid down on the walls of the abdomen, and 
liquid feces began to escape from the canula, Dr. 
Cameron placed his thumb on the mouth of the canula, 
and then injected a small quantity of tepid water through 
the canula into the bowel. He now withdrew the can- 
ula, and placed a small piece of adhesive plaster over 
the wound, and we left the patient in bed. We did not 
consider the operation very successful, as the gas was 
only partly liberated. But now comes the wonderful 
part of the case. Three hours after the operation the 
patient had a very copious discharge from the bowels of 
dark, clayish, liquid feces, followed by a second, one 
hour after the first. Seven hours after the operation a 
large quantity of gas was per anum, and by the 
next morning the abdomen was quite flat, and the dis- 
tention completely gone. The kidneys now began to 
act vigorously. ‘The ordinary chamber utensil was filled 
three times in sixteen hours, and at the end of three 
days all the cedema in the limbs had disappeared. ‘The 
heart’s action was now greatly increased; the pulse rose 
from 48 to 70 per minute. ‘The patient has improved 
every day since the operation, and is gaining flesh rap- 
idly. Wherever the strangulation existed, 1 am of 
opinion that the bowel liberated itself at the time of the 
operation. Had chloroform been given, the peristaltic 
action of the bowels might have been reduced, and the 
operation might not have terminated so well. Had this 
operation been delayed much longer, the patient could 
not have lived many days. I look upon the case as 
another of the triumphs of surgery; and should a similar 
case present itself to any of my medical brethren, I hope 
they will not hesitate to give their patient immediate 
relief and a chance of complete recovery by the opera- 
tion of colo-puncture.” 


SONGS OF THE SOIENCES—MEDIOINE. 


Oh, would you study medicine, get learning 
First fil your mind with all the lore of muscles of veins ; 
Tho names Gat they bens of you's eng, 
coinical, 

But you must learn them ere you try to ease our aches and pains. 

‘he sterno-cleido-mastoid serves to turn the head a' 
We'll land upon Reil's Island, nor will think the work 
To cross the Pons Varolli many times a day. 


In course of time you'll learn, no doubt, the laws of physiology, 
With all that Foster, Carpen and Huxley well must know : 
We'll hope you'll pay attention to professors of Pathology. 
And gaze on all the wonders that the 


You'll find how bio d goes through the lungs, and how they'r 


a steam engine, is reall surprising 


With Chemistry and Pharmacy, and Surgery and 
And Jurisprudence Medical, 
Enough to fill a busy brain—that is, if you have got any ; 
You cannot cure the body till you've amply stored the mind. 


And when you've studied order 
When you have worked at every branch of science sun, 

You'll find—the illustration’s not my own, but is historical — 
You pick up pebbles on the shore—You've only just begun. 


—Punch. 
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TREATMENT OF SPRAINS BY CoLLODION.—Dr. A. N. [him with the allowance of three twenty-grain doses of a 
Blodgett. in the Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., p. 294, —— to be taken with a drachm of Coca. In a ia 
1881, relates that in the winter of 1878 he sprained] week his Morphine allowance had decreased to ten 
his own ankle, and having tried the usual methods of | grains a day, and his dose of Coca increased to one-half a 
treatment with very indifferent success, was resigning Jounce, and now, three weeks after commencing this i a 
himself to let the sprain take care of itself, when it oc-] treatment, the Morphine has been entirely suspended. " 4 
curred to him that the application of Collodion, so pre- | Yesterday his wife came to my store handing me a pack- vz 
pared that it would contract in drying, might be of some J age of powders of Morph. suiph., labeled and dated for _— 
service. He made the trial, and was surprised andjme by her husband, in which I had confirmatory evi- a 
pleased at the result. Fora few minutes no appreciable J dence of his assertion of abstinence.” ay 
effect seemed to follow, but after several coatings there 
commenced a contraction of the whole layer of Collodion ** FOOLED BY TEMPERATURE,” —In his little book on _— 
from all directions at once, to a much greater degree | Semeiology, lately published, Dr. J. Milner Fothergill Pa 
and in a much more efficient manner than any bandage j has this passage : Often a rise or fall in the temperature Su 
could possibly effect. As the Colladion films cracked } heralds a coming change, of which it may be the first oe 
and divided into scales, these were picked off and fresh outward sign. On the other hand, the student must ; a 
coatings applied in succession, until, in the short space | know that at times rapid rises of temperature are nervous 1 
of three days, the ankle was restored to its ae size, Jin origin, are, in fact, true neuroses. In one case which ae: 
and there was a total absence of pain and tenderness inf came under my notice, in a very nervous girl, for months a 
: the joint. In a week he found himself quite well, and | the temperature, when taken, was over 103°. This rise A % 
| has never had a relapse. was accompanied by increased rapidity in the respiration . ee 
, Dr. Blodgett cites eight cases successfully treated byfand the pulse. Yet she was sinking of inanition, and ° a 
Collodion. Among the advantages of this mode of treat-J never approached the typhoid condition which is the 4 
| ment are, briefly, prolonged elastic compression in parts} consequence of a sustained high temperature, nor gave i. 
} notoriously difficult to bandage properly ; waterproof J any indication of persisting fever. Once the temperature, _a 
; protection to the skin from external irritants or applica-] when taken, was 104°, yet she was not at all feverish ; 7 4 
J tions; hermetical sealing up of wounds in the region of Jit was just excitement, and too evanescent to produce a. 
’ the strain or sprain; constant access to the part without Jany distinct consequences. Further, listen to what ee: 
: the removal of dressings; an uninterrupted view of every | Austin Flint says: the physician is liable to be misled 7 a4 
- part of the injured limb; reduction of heat in the tissues; ] by placing too much reliance on the laws of temperature. oe 
) great acceleration of the process of healing with perfect} They are not unfrequently interfered with by complica- 7 4 
1 restoration of function; a great degree of immunity from | tions and accidental events. As an illustration, a young 4 
J relapse; and absolute simplicity in application. girl had passed through typhoid fever, convalescence 4. 
8 ‘So far as my limited experience warrants an opinion —s declared, in connection with other symptoms, by ‘ oa 
e of Collodion in the treatment of strains and sprains, Ifthe laws of thermometry ony on to the decline of eat 
d am inclined to consider it by far the best, simplest, and] fever or defervescence in this disease. Suddenly hys- -* oa 
\- most satisfactory method I have ever known. The de-|terical symptoms were manifested, and the teriperature 4 a 
if of contraction depends much upon the quality offrose to 105°. The physician, aman of learning and La 
e Follodion employed. The so-called contractile Collodion | large experience, was naturally alarmed. Ina few eames, My. 
c must be used for this purpose. To obtain the contractile | however, the temperature declined, and recovery took A ae 
e effect of Collodion it is necessary to apply several coats] place without further impediment. The expressive com- ced ig 
is successively, one upon the other. I think I have never | ment made by the physician was : ‘‘ this is not the first . &§ 
d applied less than six layers, which is easily accomplished, | time I have been fooled by temperature!” With regard > ia 
is as the Collodion dries very quickly, ro | a second coatIto the information furnished by the thermometer, as A 
ir can be applied almost as soon as the first is finished.” well as other diagnostic symptoms, it is to be borne in 4 
e od mind that there are exceptions to rules which are gen- 4 
te Coca IN THE OPIUM AND ALconon Hasits.—Dr. H.Jerally applicable. It is in the female sex that 
a- F. Stimmell, Chattanooga, Tenn., in Therapeutic Ga-|neurosal disturbances are usually manifested. At the 
zette, says: ‘‘ Having put the fluid extract of Coca (Hry-|catamenial week of the menstrual cycle, temperature ee 
throzylon Coca) to a very severe test, 1 am prepared to] perturbations are common, and a pyrexia, for which 4. 
give you the result of my experience. To say that lamfjthere is no apparent cause, may at these times cause Be 
—— or astonished at the wonderful and almost in-] unnecessary aan. Experto crede! te 
credible effects of that new remedy as a nervous stima- —- i NS 
lant would not adequately express my appreciation of ReEsuscrraTion oF FrozEN ANIMALS. —A conflict of 
I will — a case : opinion exists between experimenters on the one hand oS 
ns. “Mr, X. Y. had been addicted to the habit of — and clinical surgeons on the other, as to the best method 
Morph. sulph, for about five years, commencing with]of resuscitating frozen animals (including human be- 
one-eighth grain, for lumbago, changing it from internal Jings). While the latter, almost without exception, ad- 
to external application (hypodermically over lumbar re-[ vocate the gradual introduction of heat, the former 
gion), and gradually es the quantity, until he} (Beck, Horwat, Jacoby) claim that it should be applied 
reached the enormous dose of twenty-five grains, as affrapidly. In order to decide this question, Laptschinkski ‘ 
maximum, three to four times a day. His nervous de-{ has performed careful experiments on dogs in the clinic : 
pression became so great that he could not hold his pen, fof Prof. Manassem. The results were confirmatory of oe 
or button his shirt, or handle knife and fork at break-] his views on the subject, and are summarized as follows: a 
y't fast, without — his usual dose a after rising. | of 20 animals treated by the method of gradual resusci- . 4 
He suffered from all the consequences of the drug. His} tation in a cold room, 14 died; of 20 introduced at once - 
mind became oe. and he even attempted the life}into a warm apartment, 8 perished; while of 20 placed 
of his wife and children, after which, believing he had J immediately in a hot bath, all recovered.—ZJntern. Surg. - 
succeeded, he swallowed one drachm of fol-} Record, Sept. 1, 1880. 
fowed by a five ounce dose of Paregoric, with suicidal — — 
intent. I was called some time after, but found himj RemovaL or Stronec Opors From THE Hanps.— ean 
suffering scarcely any from the effects of the drug, and§ Ground mustard mixed with a little water is an excellent aa. 
the only treatment consisted in keeping him in motion. Jagent for cleansing the hands after handling odorous — 
After his complete ap | I talked freely with him] substances, such as cod-liver oil, musk, valerianic acid a: 
er his infirmity, promised to cure him if hefand its salts. The author mentions that the smell of Ph 
would pledge himself to buy all of his Morphine from] carbolic acid may be removed by rubbing the hands with % 
" me, thus enabling me to control his doses. I started® damp flaxseed meal.—Druggists’ Vircular. See, 
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out as a convict, Dr. Carpenter was called to examine 
his head, some of the attendants stating that the man 
had been in the habit of sticking wires into his head for 
many months previously. The Doctor went to his room 
and found him sitting on the side of his bunk, appar- 
ently perfectly well, only he complained of headache. 
On inquiry, the Doctor found that the man had bored a 
hole in the cranium, about an inch above the right ear, 
with an awl, and into this hole he had been in the habit 
of sticking wires, nails, needles, and anything of the 
kind he could get hold of. On closer examination he 
found the end of a wire projecting from this hole. It 
was almost completely within the cranium. He got 
hold of it witha wy of dressing forceps, and tried to 
pull it out, but failed. He then made an incision across 
the opening, and,’ taking what he called his bull-dog 
forceps, seized the end of the wire, and by making 
a strong pull, got itout. It proved to be four and three- 
quarter inches in length. 

After that this man continued to put things into his 
head through the same opening, on every opportunity. 
At another time the Doctor was called to him and pulled 
out another wire three and three-quarter inches long. 
At another time he + a —= six and three-quarter 
the quarters inhabited by the r, against 42 among} inches long into the hole, and it passed completely 
the higher classes. Villerme eaieuieeal that the prob. | through the brain, so that it came against the bone on 
able life of the infant of a weaver at Mulhouse was as{ the opposite side of the head. 
low as one year and six months; while that of the baby One day the young man got hold of an awl, such as 
of the proprietor of the factory was 26 years. Dr. Drys- they use in the Penitentiary. Some of the attendants 
dale cited from a pamphlet written in 1877 upon the noticed that he had this awl in his hand, and went to 
dwellings of the wages-receiving classes in Paris, some take it from him, when he ran across the room away 
further suggestive figures, from which it appeared that} ftom the attendant, and picking up a piece of board, 
a death rate which was the mean of the whole population § P@* the awl to the top of his head, and, striking it with 
is always misleading. Thus, in part of a sub-district in] the piece of board, drove it into his head up to the han- 
London, comprising houses in good condition, the death} “le. After this they got the awl away from him, and 
rate did not exceed 11.8 in every 1,000; while there were | he went back to his bunk. He was quiet and gave them 
adjacent dwellings in the same sub-district in which] 2° trouble, except that they had to watch him to keep 
the death rate had risen to 88 per 1,000; and it was now him from killing himself in this way. Sometime after 
reported that there were particular districts in London | this his time expired, and he was employed by a man in 
where the death rate was 50 per 1,000. On the other} the neighborhood of the Penitentiary. Being nervous 
hand, the average death rate of the whole population] #24 sleepless after removing to his new quarters, he 
was only 24 per 1,000 in 1843, and had scarcely deviated J Procured a quantity of Morphine, took an overdose acci- 
from that figure since. If such statistics were insuffi-] dentally, as is supposed, and died from its effects. A 
cient, he would refer to the researches of Ansell, who} PSt mortem was made by Dr. Carpenter, assisted by Dr. 
collected the statistics of 48,044 of the opulent classes in} Sayer, of Leavenworth. In the substance of the brain 
England, including professional men, the nobility, and] the following foreign bodies were found: first, a wire 
gentry. It appears from Ansell’s tables that among four and three-fourth inches in length; second, a wire 
these classes the death ratio was only 80.45 per 1,000 for three and seven-eighth inches long; third, a wire six 
children under a year old, while for all classes taken} #"4 three-fourth inches in length; a wire was removed 
together it was 150. Dr. Little found the ratio in Ber-} ftom the middle lobe two and one-sixth inches long; one 
lin, a city of extreme poverty among the working] i? the anterior lobe two and three-eighth inches long; a 
classes, to be occasionally as high as 500 per 1,000. In nail removed from the anterior lobe two and one-quarter 
conclusion, Dr. Drysdale referred to the statistics of J inches in length; a needle removed from the middle lobe 
New Zealand as a remarkable confirmation of Ansell’s}0®¢ and five-eighth inches in length. These were en- 
tables. In New Zealand, of late years, the wages of }¢ysted in a manner in the substance of the brain, and 
laborers had been very high, and the profits of capital | @pparently gave him no trouble whatever. 
large, with meat only 3d. per pound, so that the laborer 
was able to secure plenty of food without undue anxiety. 
The result was a death rate of only 12.5 per 1,000—a 
fact mainly due to the absence of an indigent and badly 
paid class. In England and Wales, with the same death 
rate, some 230,000 lives would be saved every year. 


DeatH RATE OF THE Rich AND Poor.—All the sani- 
tary improvements have not reduced the death rate of 
London, for during the past few years the rate was as 
follows: In 1856, 22.2 per 1,000; 1876, 22.3; 1877, 23 
per 1,000. In all England the rate had remained iden- 
tically the same for three decades, namely, 22.35 per 

j The point endeavored to elucidate was, that the 
great cause of this non-improvement resided in the mass 
of indigence which, now as ever, was instrumental in 
producing a large crop of premature deaths in all densely 
populated States. Thus, it has been observed in France 
that persons between the ages of 40 and 45 die, if in easy 
circumstances, in the proportion of 8.3 per 1.000; while 
if poor, they died at the rate of 18.7 per 1,000; that is, 
the mortality between these ages was twice and a half 
as large among the poor as it was among the wealthy. 
It was found, too, that in Paris, between the years 1817 
and 1836, 1 inhabitant in every 15 died in the twelfth 
arrondissement, which is peopled in great part by the 
poor; while in the second arrondissement, inhabited by 
the wealthier classes, the deaths for the same period 
were only one in every 65. M. Garnier, of Paris, in 
1857, speaking of the mean life in a large English man- 
ufacturing city, had found that it was only 17 years in 


New SvurcicaL AN&STHETIC.—Chloroform has been 
accused of producing respiratory paralysis, and Dr. 
Wachsmuth claims that this can be avoided by causing 
the patient to inhale a mixture of chloroform and recti- 
fied essence of turpentine in the proportion of one to 
five. Frank of Olmutz has tried this mixture in ten 
cases and found that it worked well. Anesthesia was 
rapidly produced, easily maintained, and was not fol- 
= by any disagreeable symptoms.—Le Courier Méd- 


ForEIGN SUBSTANCES IN THE BRAIN.—The report of 
a very rare if not unique case is furnished by a Dr. 
Williams to the St, Louis Med. and Surg. Journal, as 
having been received by him from Dr, Carpenter, of 
alae physician to the Kansas State Peniten- 
tiary. 


OAKUM IN AFFECTIONS OF THE JOINTS.—M. Constan- 
tin Paul, at the Hospital Lariboisiére, has been employ- 
ing oakum with great succegs in the treatment of suba- 
cute and chronic affections of the joints. It is simply 
wrapped round the painful joint to a thickness of one- 
half to one inch, and left there. He found it especially 
useful in gonorrheal arthriti# of the knee, in arthritis 
deformans, and in all cases where the application of 
Iodine is usually recommended —Reoue Medicale. 


posed, insane, He was a young man in good health up 
to that time. He was sent to an asylum, and there 
treated for some considerable time, «nd was then re- 
turned to the Penitentiary as cured, He behaved mildly 
and obediently in every way, so that they thought he 
was really restored, there being no further manifesta- 
tions of insanity, Some mente before his time was 
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Dr. ANDREW CLARK ON ALconoL,— Dr, Andrew 
Clark lately delivered an evening address on Alcohol, 
in the Great Portland St. school-rooms, London, to a 
crowded and deeply interested audience. He ventured 
to say that he knew something about this question. For 
25 years he had been physician to one of the largest 
hospitals in this country (the London Hospital), and 
there, as elsewhere. it had been a part of his business 
in life to ascertain the influence which alcoholic drinks 
exercised upon health, and he had with deep interest 
and attention striven to get at the truth of the matter. 
In the first place let him distinctly say that Alcohol was 
a poison, as were also Strychnine, Arsenic, and Opium; 
but in certain small doses, Strychnine, Arsenic, and 
Opium were useful in special circumstances, and in 
very minute doses, Alcohol could also be used without 
any obvious prejudicial effects upon health. He was 
not going to discuss what these minute doses were, save 
that they were very minute. A perfect state of health 
(and it was rarely to be found) could not be benefited 
by Alcohol in any degree, and in nine times out of ten it 
was injured by it. As to the influence of Alcohol upon 
work, Dr. Clark went on to encourage his hearers to try 
the experiment of total abstinence, and observe the 
result in regard to work. He was certain that, if this 
experiment were tried, each individual present would 
come to the conclusion that Alcohol was not a helper of 
work, but a hinderer. 

Now as to the effect of Alcohol upon disease. He went 
through the wards of his hospital to-day, and asked 
himself how many cases there were due to natural and 
unavoidable causes and how many to drink, and he 
came, after careful thought, to the conclusion that seven 
out of ten owed their ill health to Alcohol. He did not 
say that these were excessive drinkers or drunkards. 
In fact, it was not the drunkards who suffered most 
from Alcohol, but the moderate drinkers who exceeded 
the physiological quantity. The drunkard was very 
often an abstainer for months together after a period of 
intemperance, but the moderate drinker went steadily 
to work undermining his constitution, and preparing 
himself for premature decay and death. He had no 
means of finding out how many victims Alcohol claimed 
each year, but certainly more than three-fourths of the 
disorders of fashionable life arose from the drug of 
which he was speaking. Finally Dr. Clark dwelt upon 
the heredity of the Alcohol taint, and concluded by say- 
ing that sometimes when he thought of all this con- 
glomeration of evils, he was disposed to rush to the 
opposite extreme—to give up his profession, to give up 
everything, and enter upon a holy crusade, preaching to 
all men everywhere to beware of this enemy of the race. 


AN ELECTRICAL ProBE.—M. Trouve, the well-known 
Parisian instrument maker, has opened up a fertile field 
of invention by applying electricity to surgical require- 
ments. His polyscope for lighting up inaccessible cavi- 
ties of the body, by means of a small platinum spiral 
rendered incandescent by the electric current, has been 
generally adopted by scientific dentists; and his new 
electric probe is likely to be useful also. It consists of 
two metal stems placed side by side, but separated by an 
insulator, and terminated by two very sharp points. 
Conducting wires are connected to the butt ends of these 
two blades, and include in their circuit a small inverting 
battery and a tiny trembler bell. When the probe comes 
in contact with a metallic body in the wound, say a ball 
or spark of metal, the circuit is completed across its 
points and the bell is rung, thereby announcing contact 
to the operator. The conductivity of bone, wood or 
flesh is too feeble to make the bell ring ; but a f ent 
of metal serves at once to do so. Lead can be distin- 
guished by the continuous ringing which it gives, owing 
to the penetration of the points into its mass ; while iron 
or copper gives a jerky sound, and the approach of a 
light astatic magnet suspended by a wire without torsion 
will enable the surgeon to tell iron from copper. 


A recent notable case of extracting a steel spark from 
the eye of a Berlin workman by means of electro-mag- 
netism, deserves mention, The eye had become very 
much inflamed, and it was necessary either to extract the 
mote without delay or remove the eye itself. Dr. Hirsch- 
berg, a Berlin oculist, succeeded in the former plan, by 
inserting a soft iron probe into the eye until it touched 
the mote, and then by magnetizing the probe with an 
electro-magnetic coil he was able to draw the dangerous 
intruder forth.—Med. Gazette. 


Frsroip TuMoRs OF THE UTERUS.—Dr. J. H. War- 
ren concludes a paper on this subject in the Virginia 
Med. Monthly, as follows : This paper would hardly be 
complete unless I should mention the very valuable dis- 
covery of Dr. Hewson, Sr., who has brought to our 
notice the very successful treatment of fibroids by means 
of dry earth. My experience in the earth treatment is 
as yet limited. I have. however, at the present time, 
two large fibroids which I am treating with apparent 
great success by this method. One patient has now 
been two months under treatment with a result most 
astonishing, as the tumor has been reduced fully two- 
thirds. My other patient, wtat. 43, with a multiple 
sub-peritoneal fibroid, estimated to weigh fully twenty- 
five pounds, has already lost fully a third, and the treat- 
ment has been not quite one month. In addition to 
those means above named, I would suggest, in some 
forms of fibroids within the uterine cavity, passing a 
carbolized seton through some prominent part, and the 
application of an elastic rubber bandage, three or four 
inches wide. The effect of this constant pressure, 
night and day, where it can be endured, if there be no 
tenderness to follow the effect of the seton, will cause, 
in some kinds and in suitable cases, these tumors to 
sag gre as it often occurs that a very little disturbance 
in the structural parts, and interference in the blood 
supply and nourishment of these fibroids will cause 
their destruction, atrophy and the rapid disappearance 
of these tumors. 


ARTIFICIAL IMPREGNATION.—In a recent communi- 
cation to the Société de Biologie, Dr. De Sinéty dis- 
cussed the subject of sterility in the male. He was in- 
clined to think that in families without children the 
cause was oftener in the male than had generally 
been supposed. The usual test of procreative power 
on the part of the male is an examination of the sper- 
matic fluid. If spermatozoa are found, it is considered 
evidence that the man is potent. In three instances 
described by Dr. Sinéty, however, this conclusion seems 
to be made doubtful. In these cases there seemed to 
be nothing in the condition of the wives to explain their 
sterility. Spermatozoa were found in the spermatic fluid 
of the husbands. In order to be sure that the sper- 
matic fluid reached the interior of the uterus, artificial 
impregnation was resorted to, Shortly after the men- 
strual flow this was repeated, at intervals, six times, 
but without avail. The fresh spermatic fluid had been 
examined, and found to contain many spermatozoa ; but 
it was at last noticed that these spermatozoa, though 
very numerous, were for the most part immobile, and 
that movements soon ceased even in the few where 
they were first noticed. The observer's attention was 
awakened by this, and he examined the fluid in the two 
other cases, with the result of finding the same condi- 
tion. Twoof the patients had tuberculosis, and the 
third was much debilitated. 


ADULTERATION OF Foop IN FRANCE.—A large labo- 
ratory is to be built in Paris by official order of the pre- 
fect of police Competent chemists are to be in constant 
attendance. Wine, milk, chocolate, coffee, meat—in 
fact, eatables generally, are to be carefully examined 
with a view to the detection of adulteration or falsifica- 
tion. The fee is to be paid by applicants, but it is to be 
maintained at a low figure, 
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MorRNING SICKNESS. —In discussing the subject of 
morning sickness before the Berlin Medical Society, Dr. 
L. Rosenthal recognized three varieties: (1) the collenty 
sickness; (2) the sickness following every meal, and last- 
ing even after quickening, but not destroying appetite; 
(8) the rare form often accompanied with diarrhea and 
salivation and failure of nutrition, and sometimes fol- 
lowed by death. Of the third variety Paul Dubois saw 
20 fatal cases, and of 118 cases given by Gueniot, 46 
proved fatal. The condition is doubtless dependent upon 
some abnormality of the uterus, and generally of the 
cervix; but since such abnormalities are so very common, 
why is this effect so rare? Because a neurotic tendency 
must be present also as a predisposing cause. There 


are many analogies between hyperemesis gravidarum Jing 


and nervous or hysterical vomiting. Dr. Rosenthal states 
that ice, ipecac, calumba, and oralate of Cerium have 
enjoyed the most repute in the treatment. He has re- 
sorted to Copeman’s procedure in two instances with 
success, and recommends it even in moderate cases; 
while Dr, Sims holds that it should be reserved for 
those which are urgent and rebellious. 


Utinity AND INNOCENCE OF THE StoMACH PuMP.— 
Prof. Germain Sée, in his treatise on gastro-intestinal 
dyspepsia, relates a certain number of cases which well 
demonstrate the utility of this method in gastric affec- 
tions of very different kinds. He speaks of the case of 
a young girl suffering from serious anorexia, with invin 


cible refusal of all nourishment, who had reached the] pa 


last stage of marasmus, and who was treated for six 
months with this mechanical treatment. Dr Sée has also 
seen obstinate vomiting thus stopped ; cancer is great] 

relieved, and dyspepsia of the cachetic form, which 


seemed of the nature of cancer, has been completely Jaga 


cured. In the last case, as well as being a means of 
treatment, it forms a true method of diagnosis. This 
brief enumeration shows the great importance of this 
new mode of treatment, which unites perfect harmless- 
ness to very great facility of employment ; since, up to 
the present time, not a single accident has been known 
to occur from the operation. 


Precocious MENsTRUATION.—B. F. Zeller, M. D., 
Beamsville, O., reports the ayer facts of a case of 
precocious menstruation ; the child is now five months 
old, and began menstruating at the age of two months, 
It has now menstruated three times at regular intervals 
of four weeks, the menses lasting from three to four 
days. The parents came to me for advice, but as the 
child is very healthy, there is nothing to be done. Bed- 
ford, in his work on obstetrics, relates a case where the 
child was as young as twelve months—reported by Dr. 
Rowlett, of Kentucky—but does not seem to place 
much faith in it. 


Tue rate of mortality among the foundlings in the 
almshouses of Boston and Philadelphia is asserted to be 
precisely 100 percent.! Formal cha have been pre- 
sented against the officials of those Institutions by the 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in the 
respective cities, 


Good Health directs attention to the danger of using 
fruit cans with zinc tops, which are liable to poison the 
contents, from the formation of poisonous salts by the 
action of acids from the fruits on the zinc. Jars with 
glass or porcelain tops are safer to use. 


Tuk odor of Jodoform may be effectually concealed by 
the addition of a few drops of tincture of Musk, This 
applies not only to the drag in powder, but to ointments 
and other compounds containing it. 


Tue blank bills bound into our whole issue for Sept., 
were not intended for those who had already made 
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GENERAL SEct’y MacCorMac (who has been knighted 
by the Queen) states that there were 3,210 delegates 
eye at the International Congress ; that the sections 

ad held 11 meetings, extending over 293 hours ; that 
there had been delivered 464 written papers and 360 oral 
addresses, The attendance at the sections had been 
large, and had not shown signs of falling off even quite to 
the close. The museum was referred to as a t suc- 
cess, and the demonstrations on living patients had been 
largely attended. 

The anaes of the minutie of this meeting is 
said to have been something wonderful, and showed re- 
markable executive ability ; and to this is ascribed in 
great d the success which attended the undertak- 
in e hope officers of other similar organizations 
will benefit by this experience. 

The International Congress unanimously adopted the 
following proper and appropriate resolution :— 


“That this Congress records its conviction that experiments on 
living animals have proved of the utmost service to medicine in the 


pee. and are indispensable for its future ; that, accord- 
ngly, while strongly deprecating the infil of unnecessary pain, 
animals, it is not 


it is of opinion that, in the interests of men and 
desirable to restrict competent persons in the performance of such 


THE discussion of Dr. Bristowe’s paper before the 
British Medical Association showed about as much in- 
telligence as would be expected of disputants wholly 
ignorant of the subject under discussion. The facetious 
rt was based upon the hackneyed calculation of infini- 
tesimals, which has been shown to be fallacious so often 
as not to need repetition ; but, if further information on 
the subject is desired, it may be found in Dr, Taylor’s 
admirable ‘‘ review” on page 207 current number. We 
in assert that these men do not know what they are 
talking about ! 


NITRITE OF AMYL will be found a very effectual rem- 
edy in chordee and painful priapism. We have recently 
prescribed it for those conditions with very satisfactory 
results. Three to five drops by inhalation is the proper 
dose.— St. Louis Clin. Review, June, 1881. 


THe New York OpuTHALMiIc Hosprra reports for 
the month of Aug.: Number of Prescriptions, 3,775 ; 
new —. 620 ; patients resident, 17 ; average daily 
attendance, 140; largest, 191. 


Boston UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE has very 
appropriately established a ‘‘Garfield Scholarship Fund,” 
the income of which shall be used to aid worthy and 
needy students. 


**MepicaL N. E. desires us to sayz 
in correction, that Dr. Barclay did vote against the bil! 
under * _—zcrcedl which was otherwise stated in our 
June No. 


Pror. BiGELow’s operation of lithola has been 
rformed six times successfully by Billroth.— Mary- 
nd Med. Jour., April 1, 1881. 


Pror. Vircnow, of Berlin, has an American lady 
student as Assistant, She is the first woman admitted 
to full privileges of the University of Berlin. 


Tue Chicago Hom, Med. College has a new and ele- 
nt building, and second to none in the country, which 
t will occupy for the first time the coming session. 


Dr. A. P. WriitaMmson, chief of staff, reports 770 
patients treated at the Homeopathic Hospital, W. I., 
during August, with 2.85 per cent. death rate. 


ERRATA.—On p. 181, Sept. No., second column, line 
27 from top, insert the word not, before ‘‘ fail,” so that 


remittance ! 


it will ‘would not fail,” ete. 
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